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NEW LISTINGS THIS MONTH INST Vv PU 
on4-nOW 10 USE WHOLE. TONE RUCTIVE PUBLICATIONS FOR THE MODERN PIANIST 
SCALES in modern jazz impro- , 
visation 50 Cat. No. - 1,000 Professional Pianists 
493—MAMBO PIANO nase. Authentic “Modern Piano Trends” 369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
left-hand styling 50 Every Month! Do You? CHORDS. The sensational 
ALL INSTRUMENTS area an 
ins! \ 
492—PIANO FILLERS. 32 pages of Runs, @ Modern Piano Trends @ Complete “18 recedes: pene 
Cat. No. Intros, Breaks, Endings, that can An instructive Monthly Publication course” teaches playing eon 
491-HOW TO USE FOURTH INTER be used with all current and for Progressive Musicians lead sheets, bor eo 4 
VAL PASSAGES. N id Fr a standard song Hits .....<...-s000 $1.25 @ Modern Chord Progressions @ vanced pianists ae f music 
the ad-lib i > sates ee ere 50 New Harmonizations of Standard Hits teachers. Formerly $5.95, 
e ad-lib instrumentalist ............ . a Introductions, Breaks, End e now only ‘$1.25 
sinew sTvis ap.tis soigs. | HOW SJO USE, 11h and, am Original. Progreivescln a, 
t i <li ~ 
tae rg a, chords applied to popular songs.. .50 23 ve that ened Boe me Cat. No. 
ments (chord symbols included)....$1.25 376—MODERN CHORD PROGRES- — STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL — 09—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 
371—MODERN BLUES STYL SIONS FOR PIANO. How to Six Months TIONS, in all popular keys.......... $1.00 
STYLES. New transform sheet music chords into Caniiit Gesbe Subscri 
pare A p= Reece for all 73 modern extended chord positions..$1.00 50 Cents ” tie beaten! yo og be and one 
Pe eeeeeeeeeeeees . wu a 
antennae ab cman 379—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO IN- 8 back issues $3.00 keys waits 50 
= RITING. TROS. Professional introductions 
new approach in developing } the modern manner. .........+ $1.00 11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
the skill of melodic invention......$1.25 10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- Cat. No bridges leading from and to all 
365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1.728 fessional runs on all chords........ $1.00 bat vey: wage oy tgs P RUNS. POPUIAL KOVS ccccccccssseesescsceceserenenses $1 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 69—-PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A to fit hin grate ge dP p ya grec ie a rere HARMONIZA- 
EEN i o> pee $1.00 ee of left-hand figures on all = binations 50 . How to create new style 
chords P een through unconventional 
O¢-MODERN CHORD susstitU. 48~11th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For uses Of harmony .ccccsccecesesseererseesee $1.00 
» chart of chords that may Stele elenead h d the right hand. In all popular 
be usec in place of any regular Ith chord runs, the modern sub- keys 50 380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 
maior, minor, and 7th chords... 50 OAD FOF FIR GREE sommenescnens ‘50 | 63-PROGRESSIONS IN 13th Fresh, beyond the conventional 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- ; shopworn phrases, looking to 
67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date MENTS. H fb CHORDS. Examples and exercises Eo g g 
aie i ai popular gs roy oe Ee off-beat » showing all_variations of 13th the future (For piano) .........0s0« $1.25 
ypular keys. (For = = § — bop piano backgrounds ..........s00 ; “sy 
ss bie reo oe ease 50 912-CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH IN- os.saetiennaen Gulab seneeas “4 577 TOLOS. Perfect Petes yp os 
- IZE MUSIC. A e chart of  ultra- s. 
scientific method with exercises modern 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords meno = 2 = OE SY SN ties $1.8 
that develop and improve the and how to substitute them for usin caanevaeel nal hord ee apy PIANO BLUES PAT- 
capacity for memorizing music... .50 Conventional ChOrds .....c..scscsereeeee $1.00 Faas, Mase ene awe 50 ov eo lew, fresh ideas for 
959-SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. a Ca Se 354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. steely sp hte snstedonpemary ar os wm 
A_tested practical method that pk ta oa i tha beet seemed How to use fourth chords, 9th, 370—SINGLE NOTE FIGURATIONS 
will improve your sight reading .50 alltime hits $1.00 1ith and 13th chords in modern FOR STANDARD HITS. Typical 
16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- . jazZ PIANO StyliNg .....c.ccocesscersseseene 75 aes piano ad-lib rman 
; ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 Pp P "ae Brecke ond 901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. porwr tga e 7” 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES ndurge for Stenderd Wi f cate ton 373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ. IDEAS. 
1 Typical Be-bop examples in ali ** Melodi Not t sloded Po Aang re CHORD PRO- -” fp cages ere Ye 
} @ system appli to a jazz 
; Pe AE 50 GRESSIONS. Examples and beat $1.00 
1—CHORD CHART, 132 populer 932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea exercises for the progressive 364—L 
sheet music Chords..........000 ~ canes 50 For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain‘t pianist 50 ERN PIANISTS ond hows fo pon 
Misbehavin’ 50 | 80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full them ett 
aa A A i ee ae 933-SELECTION “B.” Body and explanation and examples of this 
ong Wg AZ Se Att Me, | Sohende modem plone svie, neuding ¢, | 366-HOW TO. ACCOMPANY VOCAL 
for conventional sheet aie Dear, If | Had You ......cesscssrsresseeee 50 block chord harmony chart... $1.00 syle of piano” Six effective 
harmony 75 | 934—SELECTION “C.” Embraceable 65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- clearly illustrate en 
58—B You, Honeysuckle Rose, Out of GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 

ASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. Nowhere, The Sunny Side of the ground for modern piano styles, 353—S INGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
ow to find the correct bass notes Street 50 How to create the “New Sound TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
jad popular sheet music dia- 2 935—SELECTION “D.” I’m in the in harmonizing basic scales........ 50 ° the most used chord progres- 

: Mood for Love, These Foolish ane 
eo ae eather fe ne icra | = «POR ORGAN «| “aeteews ome 
for modern progressive improv- 936—SELECTION ““E.”” April Showers, 50—LATIN- AMERICAN RHYTHM: 
f : L Ic. R * 
a paese the scope of 50 How High the Moon, | Only O08—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN How to AERICAN RHYTHMS. 
BI SCALES ....-rerreereereerrerceree : Have Eyes for You, You Were COMBINATIONS, chart of special thythms to the piano. Also in- 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- Meant for Me ..ccccccscosrserseesenserseeses 50 sound effects and novel tone cludes instructions in playing 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation COMDINATIONS ......--errenreessersereenee aoe «(oO Latin-American instruments ........ $1.25 
patterns shown on all chords. A 30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 914—l11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
chord index locates many jazz FOR GUITAR collection of amusing trick imita- modern chord study for the aco 
yeaeees for any chord a - tions for “entertaining” organists .75 ressive ogee showing ov 
ions J 33-—C 
ser—nmmeues chose resem MAMMOND STOPS. correct inter. +4_NEw chosD oe at af 
60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY = — not a "be y acteaneg pretation of organ sOUNdS......... 75 chart shows the basis for 1152 
Setup hensony aa’ tor’ any Biliott) wiresuocsnnrnnenne JS | 906-POPULAR ORGAN STYLING unorthodox modern chord struc 
inding harmony notes for any io . . m 
melody in any Key i iikaldanasideabaele 50 362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- How to arrange popular sheet bp that can bay Mane og in place 
nique for improvisation on all music for the organ; effective 
O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- chords 75 voicing, contrasting —_— of play- n-peeT OF 13th CHORDS. 
ing music to all keyS........ee $1.00 358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. ing, etc. Hammond Organ regis- -” A Pe extremely mod- 
An unlimited new source of in- tration nails spre rane or: canara 
“"inloding” special excites 9g | yg “Octave UNISON STYLING as 
ee ren er FOR GUITAR. Modern double and MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON EVERYTHING |! i 
363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- — ore > technique and - 
tion and illustrations of the mod- OL ae eae P ~~ 
ern atonal music style ...ccccesessu 50 | 355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- arta cmtanaates etrNe AE aT AN 5 Cg IN 
ew, different guitar H H H ° 
368-SYNCOPATED JAZZ ACCENTS. rhythms for interesting small WALTER STUART music studio, inc. Union, new seRseY 

ow to place “off-beat” accents COMBO OFFECES ......ccccerersererrerereesenee 2 

in modern jazz styling ecccesessssoesce 50 a4 1iTH CHORDS FOR GUITAR end Enclosed you will find $. Oo Send C.O.D. (except Canada) 
ow to use them. modern 
oo =» Pa nex prs MELO. chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- Please send (list by number) 
jes ood anes tame fom tation a 
sions for any melody...... . indigenioeall $1.00 oe Te Pro- 50 
43—CHORD | CONSTRUCTION /AND 42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram os . Ped Catalog 
% ow to use chords well as musical notation. so LEAS rn Piano 
as fill-ins, background for cor- includes correct fingering, guitar P PRINT Trends 
FECt IMPFOVISING, CTC. ...eecereeeeereeees $1.50 breaks and transposing instruc- 
tions $1. NAME 
5 BACK ISSUES OF “IMPROVISATION” 353—SINGLE NOTE  IMPROVISA- 
(1954), instructive monthly for jazz TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to STREET 
instr A fit the most used chord pro- 
gressions 50 CITY. STATE 
FEBRUARY, 1955 es ell 
a i 
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Set NEWS! RHYTHM 'N’ BLUES AND CUBAN COMBOS 100! 


BILL HALEY and his COMETS 
RHYTHM AND BLUES COMBOS 


The rollicking, sock rhythm and blues hits recorded and featured 
by Bill Haley and His Comets, America’s sensational small 
combo—in one great combo collection. Contents:- SHAKE, 
RATTLE AND ROLL @ DIM, DIM THE LIGHTS @ ROCK AROUND 
THE CLOCK @ CRAZY MAN CRAZY @ HAPPY BABY @ A-B-C 
BOOGIE @ ROCK-A-BEATIN BOOGIE @ THIRTEEN WOMEN, 


and others. 
300 Eb Book 1.00 Bb Book 1.00 C Book 1.00 


CUBAN Conjunto COMBOS 


Arranged by RENE TOUZET 
For the first ttme—a combo book providing the authentic Cuban 
“sound” in really special arrangements by Cuba’s foremost 
arranger. Includes CHA CHA CHA ® MAMBO e GUAJIRA 
MAMBO @ MERENGUE @ BOLERO-BEGUINE @ RITMO NUEVO 
@ SON MONTUNO stylings. The C Book includes a real piano 
part plus Latin rhythm instruments part. All books contain the 








COMBO BOOKS 





claves beats. 
301 Eb Book 1.00 





Bb Book 1.00 C Book 1.00 





Published for: 


310—TROMBONE 


e 20 All-Time HIT PARADERS No. 14 e 


Today's big hits in solo arrangements, with piano accompaniment, including 
LET ME GO LOVER! @e NAUGHTY LADY OF SHADY LANE @ MAKE YOUR- 
SELF COMFORTABLE @ PUPALINA @ MR. SANDMAN e HOLD MY HAND 
@ THAT'S ALL I WANT FROM YOU @ OOP-SHOOP @ MAMBO ITALIANO 
@ MY BAMBINO @ HAPPY WANDERER @ RUNAROUND and others. 


306—TRUMPET 307—CLARINET %308—TENOR SAX 309—ALTO SAX 
311—ACCORDION 


312—GUITAR Each Book 1.25 








An Exciting Latin-American Solo 
Collection for Piano, for Organ 


ETHEL SMITH’S 
SOUVENIR ALBUM 

Contents: TICO-TICO @ BRAZIL @ 
CACHITA @ PARAN-PAN-PIN @ EL 
CUMBANCHERO e@ BEM-TE-VI AT- 
REVIDO e LERO-LERO @ THE 
PARROT. Piano edition also includes 
MAMBO JAMBO and BAIA. 

3:2 4—HAMMOND ORGAN Edition... 1.50 

BDF—PIANO Edition ..........::cc:sesseeeees 1.00 








BILLY TAYLOR’S Modern Piano Books 
BOOGIE-WOOGIE PIANO SOLOS 


Explanation of boogie-woogie plus original 


solos. 326 1.00 
MAMBO PIANO SOLOS 


How to play mambo, history and four authentic 


mambos. 327 85 
MAMBO HITS 


Titoro @ Early Morning Mambo @ I Love to 
Mambo @ Mambomania, etc. 328 ~=14.00 


DIXIELAND PIANO SOLOS 
The Dixieland technique, how to play it, solos. 


329 85 
RAGTIME PIANO SOLOS 


How to play ragtime piano, solos. 33Q@_ .85 


MODERN JAZZ PIANO SOLOS 


FOR INSTRUMENTS 





Popular Solos * Rhythm ‘N’ Blues 
Contents: Tweedlee Dee @ Sincerely @ Ko- 
Ko-Mo @ Ling Ting Tong @ Earth Angel and 
others. Published for: 

319 —Trumpet 322 —Accordion 
320 —Clarinet 323—Sax 
321—Trombone ea. 60 











The New Jazz Classic! 


LULLABY OF BIRDLAND 


George Shearing’s great composition now 

available in special solo arrangements: 

2 1G—ACCORDION SOLO (Magnante)...... 75 

3317 —-HAMMOND ORGAN SOLO (Ross).. .75 

318—GUITAR SOLO (Geo. Barnes).......... -75 
(with 2nd guitar, bass, piano) 





MAMBO COMBOS 


A complete collection of mambo hits for instru- 
mental combinations of any size. Includes 
Mambo No. 5 @ Mambo Italiano @ Mambo 
a @ Mambolero @ Manhattan Mambo, 
others. 

302 Eb Book 1.00—Bb Book 1.00—C Book 1.00 


POP * COMBOS 


Special arrangements of standard favorites— 
Honeysuckle Rose @ It's the Talk of the Town 
@ East of the Sun @ Ol’ Man Mose @ Sweet 
Leilani and others 

303 Eb Book 1.00—Bb Book 1.00—C Book 1.00 


NOVELTY POP COMBOS 


Comedy and novelty songs including Music! 
Music! Music! @ Mention My Name in She- 
boygan @ Hop Scotch Polka @ Three Little 
Fishies and others. 

3QA Eb Book 1.00—Bb Book 1.00—C Book 1.00 


COMBO HITS 


A variety collection including Just Another 
Polka @ Rags To Riches @ In My Arms @ 
Baby. It's Cold Outside @ On a Slow Boat To 
China and others. 

305 Eb Book 1.00—Bb Book 1.00—C Book 1.00 








MELODI-CHORD BOOKS 


For all keyboard instruments—Ideal for every- 
one. Gives the melody line plus chords spelled 
out by note, by letters, by symbol. Easy, fool- 
proof way to build large repertoire. 


31 STANDARD HITS 
313 (Melodi-Chord No. 1) 1.25 
Includes Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie @ 
Whispering @ Margie @ You Made Me Love 
You @ I Wanta Girl @ I'll Be With You in 
Apple Blossom Time @ When My Baby Smiles 
at Me and others. 


48 KEYBOARD CLASSICS 
314 (Melodi-Chord No. 2) 1.25 
Includes Can Can @ Wedding March @ Lieb- 
estraum @ Bridal Chorus @ Moonlight Sonata 
@ Greensleeves @ To a Wild Rose @ Stars 
and Stripes Forever and others. 











For the ACCORDIONIST 








DIXIELAND for ACCORDION 
Special two-beat arrangements of such jazz 
classics as MUSKRAT RAMBLE @ THAT’S A 
PLENTY @ ON REVIVAL DAY @ SOMEDAY 
SWEETHEART, others. 

315 1.00 

















coeneeeeseeee=s=== Order From Your Dealer or Direct ****eeeeseeeeen~= 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Rush music and quantities indicated. Enclosed find $ 
304 __Bb __& —.C¢ 

305 __8b Eb ——C 
306... 308_. 310_. 

| ne ee | eee 


300 __Bb —__£&b ._¢ 
mM ©. sik 
302 ___Bb __£b —_C 
3 HH ~8 £ 

Order by Number 


for the following: 
312... 316... 320... 324._—. 328... 
312... 317... Bu, BR... SAB: 
314... 318__._ 322... 326. 330... 
313... 318%... 383... Se: FI 
All Shipments Prepaid 











New progressive jazz solo portraits by Taylor Name 
including A Bit of Bedlam @ A Live One @ Please Print 
Cool and Caressing @ Muffle-Gruff'e. Street 
331 85 
City State. 























The styling! The color! The construction! 
These are the features that make the new 
DALLAPE so outstanding. Concert and popular 
artists are selecting DALLAPE, the “professional 
* accordion”... designed to enhance 


any musical performance! 


Chicago Musical Instrument Co., 7373 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 30 
Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 








Every Musician Will Want These Best Selling Publications! 
COMBO-ORK BOOKS 


Unusual collections of favorite compositions especially arranged for small dance bands. Every number is complete with Melody, Harmony and 
Chord Names and are arranged as Solo, Duet and 3-Way (Trio) Chorus in each book. They are playable by any combination of lead instruments. 














Eb BOOK—for Alto Sax, Baritone Sox, Trombone ‘%' + Bb BOOK—for Trumpet, Clarinet, Tenor Sax 
C BOOK—for Piano, Guitar, Bass, Accordion, Organ, Violin, C Melody Sax; Flute, Oboe 


COMBO-ORKS No. 1 

Contains: DIANE, CHARMAINE, DON'T BLAME ME, OVER THE RAINBOW, 

I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE, MY BLUE HEAVEN and 17 others. 
COMBO-ORKS No. 2 

Contains: JOHNSON RAG, PAGAN LOVE SONG, SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN, 

STUMBLING, EVERYTHING | HAVE IS YOURS, ROSE ROOM and 17 others. 
COMBO-ORKS No. 3 

Contains: SUNDAY, JOSEPHINE, ELMER'S TUNE, DON’T GET AROUND MUCH 

ANYMORE, LAURA, SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES, GOOFUS and 16 others. 
COMBO-ORKS No. 4 

Contains: GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART, STAIRWAY TO THE STARS, BE MY LOVE, 

HOT LIPS, STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY, BECAUSE YOU'RE MINE and 17-others. 
COMBO-ORKS No. 5 

Contains: RUBY, TEMPTATION, YOU ARE MY LUCKY STAR, TAKING A CHANCE 

ON LOVE, I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD and 15 others. 
COMBO-ORKS No. 6 


Contains: EBB TIDE, LITTLE THINGS MEAN A LOT, IF | GIVE MY HEART TO YOU, 
CARA MIA, | NEED YOU NOW, THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN and 9 others. 


MAMBOS FOR SMALL COMBOS 
Contains: MAMBO MOGAMBO, ONE O'CLOCK JUMP MAMBO, TIGER RAG 
MAMBO, GOOFUS MAMBO, NO CAN DO, MAMBOLINO and 9 others. 
RHYTHM FAVORITES COMBO-ORKS 
Contains: ARTISTRY IN RHYTHM, 720 IN THE BOOKS, PENNSYLVANIA 6-5000, 
FIVE O'CLOCK DRAG, DODGING A DIVORCEE, ELKS’ PARADE and 9 others. 
DIXIELAND FAVORITES COMBO-ORKS 
Contains: TIGER RAG, DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL, JA-DA, CHINA BOY, 
RUNNIN’ WILD, WABASH BLUES, WANG WANG BLUES and 7 others. 
WALTZ FAVORITES COMBO-ORKS 
Contains: LOVELIEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR, I’M SORRY | MADE YOU CRY, SLEEP, 
HONEST AND TRULY, THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING and 18 others. 
LATIN-AMERICAN FAVORITES COMBO-ORKS 
Contains: SIBONEY (Rumba), OYE NEGRA (Guaracha}, CAE CAE (Sambo), 
NO TE IMPORTE SABER (Cancion Bolero), OLE OLE (Mambo) and 15 others. 
SQUARE DANCES AND POLKAS COMBO-ORKS 


Contains: Square Dances—TURKEY IN THE STRAW, LITTLE BROWN JUG. 
Polkas—FERRY-BOAT SERENADE, WHEN THEY PLAYED THE POLKA and 23 others. 


Price $1.00 each book 


yi) YEARS 20 HITS — 


TRUMPET - Bb CLARINET - PL 


Instrument collections recognized for their exceptional value. Each collection 
contains Solos of 20 Popular-Standard Hits with piano accompaniment. 


BOOK No. 1 


Contains: AT SUNDOWN, CHARMAINE, DIANE, SHOULD 1, ONCE IN A WHILE, 
WABASH BLUES, MY BLUE HEAVEN, FOREVER AND EVER ond 12 others. 


BOOK No. 2 


Contains: LAURA, RAMONA, SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN, SWEET AND LOVELY, 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN, DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL and 14 others. 


BOOK No. 3 


Contains: BLUE MOON, SIBONEY, TIGER RAG, BE MY LOVE, JUNE NIGHT, 
LOVELIEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR, SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE and 13 others. 


BOOK No. 4 


Contains: ANCHORS AWEIGH, DAYBREAK, MAM’SELLE, BECAUSE YOU'RE MINE, 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART, SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES and 14 others. 


BOOK No. 5 


Contains: THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING, STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY, RUBY, 
I'Ll NEVER BE THE SAME, NATIONAL EMBLEM, OUR DIRECTOR and 14 others. 


BOOK No. 6 


Contains: EBB TIDE, IF | GIVE MY HEART TO YOU, LITTLE THINGS MEAN A LOT, 
HOW AM 1 TO KNOW?, WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING and 15 others. 


Price $1.25 each book 


| 


"RHYTHM HIT FOLIOS 
BENNY GOODMAN RHYTHM HITS 


for CLARINET with piano accompaniment 

Ten great hits faithfully transcribed off Benny Goodman's 
best-selling records. 

Contents: TIGER RAG, ONE O'CLOCK JUMP, DON'T BE 
THAT WAY, STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY, DARKTOWN 
STRUTTERS’ BALL, WHISPERING, SING SING SING, 
VIBRAPHONE BLUES, WANG WANG BLUES and TAKING 
A CHANCE ON LOVE. Price $1.50 


HARRY JAMES RHYTHM HITS 

for TRUMPET with piano accompaniment 
Never before in one folio . . . the peerless trumpet style 
of Harry James coupled with nine outstanding successes. 
Contents: IF | HAD YOU, SLEEPY TIME GAL, THAT OLD 
FEELING, AUTUMN SERENADE, JUST YOU JUST ME, 
SWEET AND LOVELY, | DON’T CARE WHO KNOWS IT, 
THE YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN and I'M ALWAYS 
CHASING RAINBOWS. Price $1.50 


ARTIE SHAW RHYTHM HITS 


for CLARINET with piano accompaniment 
Follow Artie Show's unique style with these skillful ar- 
rangements of ten great standard favorites. 
Contents: ROSE ROOM, WHISPERING, AT SUNDOWN, 
BACK BAY SHUFFLE, I'M COMING VIRGINIA, JUST YOU 
JUST ME, MY BLUE HEAVEN, | CRIED FOR YOU, ! NEVER 
KNEW and IF | HAD YOU. Price $1.50 


ROBBINS 


HENRY LEVINE MODERN DIXIELAND STYLE 


for TRUMPET © CLARINET © TROMBONE 


Book 1 and Book 2 


Here's the real lowdown on Dixieland Music, fully explained ra the foremost authority. Contents include both Original and 





Henry Levine's own Dixieland Arrangements of famed st 


Contents of Book 1—JA-DA, CHINA BOY, BLUIN’ THE BLUES, " RUNNIN’ WILD, CLARINET MARMALADE, WANG WANG 


BLUES and DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL. 


Contents of Book 2—SKELETON JANGLE, OSTRICH WALK, SATANIC BLUES, FIDGETY FEET, PANAMA, SENSATION ond 


AT THE JAZZ BAND BALL. 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


799 SE\ 


Price $1.50 each book 


ENTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
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Federal Department 
of the Arts 


When I visited President Eisenhower at the White House a year 
ago last December, among other things discussed, the question of the 
establishment of a F odavel Department of the Arts arose. 


I informed him of the sad plight of the musicians today, and it 
seemed at the time that the President had a genuine sympathetic under- 
standing of the problem. 


It was therefore heartening to me, as well as others interested in 
the state of culture in our nation, to hear the President say in his State 
of the Union message, delivered to the Congress on January 6, 1955: 


“The Federal Government should do more to give official recogni- 
tion to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. | shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts . . . to advise the Federal Government on ways to encourage 
artistic endeavor and appreciation. | shall also propose that awards 
of merit be established whereby we can honor our fellow citizens who 
make great contributions to the advancement of our civilization.” 


Upon the conclusion of his address | sent the following telegram 
to the President: 


JANUARY 10, 1955 


HON. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 


IN LISTENING TO YOUR STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 
I WAS PARTICULARLY INTERESTED IN YOUR PROMISE TO 
SEEK LEGISLATIVE APPROVAL FOR THE CREATION OF A 
FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMISSION TO ENCOURAGE THE 
ARTS. SINCE | HAD THE HONOR IN DECEMBER, 1953, OF 
DISCUSSING WITH YOU AT THE WHITE HOUSE THE DE- 
CLINE OF MUSIC, THE SITUATION WITH RESPECT TO LIVE 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS HAS NOT IMPROVED. EUROPE HAS 
LONG RECOGNIZED THE NECESSITY FOR FEDERAL EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF THE ARTS. INDEED, OUR OWN GOVERN- 
MENT HAS PLAYED NO SMALL PART IN MATERIALLY SUP- 
PORTING THE ARTS AND ARTISTS IN OTHER LANDS. IT IS 
HEARTENING TO ME AND TO THE QUARTER OF A MILLION 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN FED TION OF MUSICIANS 
TO KNOW THAT YOU RECOGNIZE THE SERIOUS DEFICIEN- 
CIES THAT EXIST IN OUR OWN COUNTRY IN THIS RESPECT 
AND THAT YOU ARE PREPARED TO LEND YOUR GREAT 
LEADERSHIP TO CORRECT THEM. WITH GREAT RESPECT 
AND SINCERE GOOD WISHES, I AM;-SINCERELY, 


(Signed) JAMES C. PETRILLO, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


To this the President made the following reply on January 24, 1955: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR MR. PETRILLO: 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ENCOURAGING 
TELEGRAM IN SUPPORT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON THE ARTS. 

FROM EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST LIKE YOURS, I AM 
CONFIDENT THAT SUCH A COMMISSION CAN CONTRIBUTE 
SIGNIFICANTLY TO HEIGHTENING APPRECIATION OF THE 
ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SINCERELY, 
(Signed) DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Additional Recording Companies That 
Have Signed Agreements with the 
American Federation of Musicians 


The following panies have ted recording agreements with the Federation, and 
members are now permitted to render service for these companies. This list, combined 
with those lists published in the International Musician monthly since June, 1954, 
contains the names of all companies up to and including January 21, 1955. Do not 
record for any companies not listed herein, and if you are in doubt as to whether or 
not a company is in good standing with the Federation, please contact the President's 
office. We will publish names of additional signatories each month. 





Local 308—Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Select Records of California 


Local 4—Cleveland, Ohio 
Wanda Records Corporation 


local 677—Honolulu, Hawaii 
Waikiki Records 


Local 721—Tampa, Fia. 
Burdett Sound and Recording Company 


local 6—San Francisco, Calif. 
B.I. G. Recording Company 


Local 10—Chicago, Ill. 
Theron Records 

Cole Corporation 

Kampus Recording Company 
Club “51” Records 


Local 802—New York, N. Y. 


Olmsted Sound Studios, Inc. 
Will Mahoney 

Economy Record Company 
Paulette Swarts 

The Folk Dancer 

Starlite Records 

Marks Distributing Company 
Park Records Company 
Version Records, Inc. 

Glory Records, Inc. 

Harmony Records 

Ad Lib Records 

Sandee Music Publishing Company, Inc. 


Local 47—Los Angeles, Calif. 


Walt Disney Music Company 
Impromptu Records 

Prince Records 

Clinton Records 


Local 52—South Norwalk, Conn. 
Norcon, Inc. 


Local 60—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jem Records 


CANCELLED RECORDING AGREEMENTS 

Tyler Records (out of business) 

Yodel Melody Record Company 
(out of business) 

Balkan Music Company 

Burgundy Records 


Local 66—Rochester, N. Y. 
Lifetime Recordings 


Local 248—Paterson, N. J. 
Cathedral Records 


Television Film Jingle and Spot Announcement 
Agreements with the A. F. of M. 


The following panies have 
ment Labor Agreement with the Federation and the Television Film Jingle and Spot 
Announcement Trust Agreement with the Music Performance Trust Funds: 


. 


ted the Television Film Jingle and Spot Announce- 





Dallas Jones Productions 

W. S. Kirkland Advertising 
Earle Ludgin & Co. 

Del Owens Productions 

Sarra, Inc. 

Universal Recording 

Vogue Wright Studios 
Wherry, Baker & Tilden, Inc. 
William S. Walker 


Local 2—St. Louis, Mo. 
Premier Radio Enterprises, Inc. 


Local 3—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Musical Commercials Service 


Local 4—Cleveland, Ohio 
Lustig Advertising Agency 
Cinecraft Productions, Inc. 
Local 34—Kansas City, Mo. 
Allmayer, Fox & Reshkin 
Damon Recording Studios, Inc. 


Local 5—Detroit, Mich. 
Maxon, Inc. 


Local 6—San Francisco, Calif. 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 
Don Flagg Productions 

Motion Picture Service Company 
Sound Recorders, Inc. 

J. J. Weiner Co. 


Local 43—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Soundac Productions, Inc. 


Local 47—Los Angeles, Calif. 
William Bates 

Cy Bernard 

Carson, Roberts, Inc. 

Five Star Productions, Inc. 
Hurrell Productions 

Kling Studios, Inc. 


(Continued on page ten) 


Local 10—Chicago, Ill. 

Gordon Best Co., Inc. 

Central Commercial Industries, Inc. 
Girard D. Ellis 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. 
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“The Fate of Music Should Be Everybody’s Concern. The Survival of 
Music Must Be Everybody’s Problem”... James C. Petrillo 


+ 


Government Aid in the Development of American Music 


DUE TO NUMEROUS REQUESTS WE ARE 
REPRINTING THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE. 


MR. MORSE: Mr. President, the next sub- 
ject matter to which I wish to turn deals with 
music. I am not a musician, but I love music. 
Earlier this week I addressed, in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the Convention of the American 
Federation of Musicians, A. F. of L. I was 
very much interested in some of the resolu- 
tions adopted by that Convention. I became 
very much interested in some of the employ- 
ment problems. which confront that union. I 
am not a special pleader for any of the union’s 
policies. It can speak for itself, and it will 
have to stand on the merits of its own conten- 
tions, as issue after issue arises. 

However, I believe that we have a problem 
in our country in helping to protect and de- 
velop a very important phase of the American 
culture. American music is a part of our cul- 
ture. Of course, our culture is judged by 
people in other countries from the standpoint 
of many criteria; but the development of a 
nation’s culture, from the standpoint of its 
art, is one of the tests of the level of civiliza- 
tion of any people. You and I know, Mr. 
President, from our study of history that when 
we come to appraise the civilizations of by- 
gone generations we always take into account 
in making that appraisal their arts, including 
their music. 

Having said that, I ask the question, in 
what direction is American music going to- 
day? Many authorities on American music 
tell us that it is deteriorating. They believe 
that we are living in such a mechanical age 
that even our music has become mechanical, 
and that we are not giving support, as a na- 
tion and as a people, to the development of 
the artistic side of our culture as far as music 
is concerned. I am perfectly willing to leave 
that value judgment to the authorities in the 
field of music, but as a private citizen, having 
read on thé subject matter, I believe that we 
should dd, something, as a nation and as a 
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Remarks of 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
of Oregon 
in the Senate of the United States 
Friday, June 18, 1954 


people, to develop a high. standard of Amer- 
ican music. 

I note that in his report to his union the 
President of the A. F. of L. Musicians’ Union, 
James Petrillo, had this to say: 

“The fate of music should be every- 
body’s concern. The survival of music 
must be everybody’s problem.” 

I would add today that the elimination of 
musical illiteracy is essential to a high na- 
tional culture. Legislative bodies have a re- 
sponsibility, by way of grants-in-aid, to assist 
in sponsoring the development of creative 
American music. One may ask, “Senator, are 
you taking the position that the American tax- 
payers should give some financial support to 
the development of musical culture in the 
United States?” 

I say, “Yes, I am.” I add that we are al- 
ready doing it with respect to the development 
of European music. American taxpayers today 
are spending considerable sums, within the 
foreign-aid program, for the development of 
music abroad. A considerable amount of our 
money finds its way into the development, for 
example, of operas and orchestras in Europe. 
But if one suggests that we do anything as a 
people to help raise the standard of this phase 
of American culture, the awful word “sub- 
sidy” is thrown at him. I think our music is 
a part of our national wealth. I am not for a 
hand-out program, but I invite attention to 
the importance, for example, of urging assis- 
tance to musical education in this country by 
means of musical scholarships. I point out 
that as a result of our mechanical music, there 
has been such discouragement in the field of 
training for the stringed instruments that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult in community 
after community in America to find enough 
musicians trained on stringed instruments 
even to have a community orchestra. Yet for 
decades European governments have had the 
foresight and the wisdom to recognize that the 
music of the nation contributes to the cultural 
life of the nation. They have not hesitated to 
subsidize great musical projects. Music con- 


tributes to the patriotic conditioning of the 
nation. Show me the Italian who does not 
thrill patriotically over the high standard of 
Italian music. Show me the Frenchman or the 
German who does not thrill patriotically over 
the high standards of French or German 
music. 

I think there is great merit in the point of 
view being expressed by artists, educators, 
and civic leaders who are concerned over the 
music problem of America. When we come 
to considering our domestic problems, we 
should give some consideration to legislative 
aid in helping to improve and develop the 
music phase of American culture. 

Mr. President, as a part of my remarks— 
and I wish to associate myself with the gen- 
eral principles, philosophy, and point of view 
of the material—I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the Record 
a very interesting discussion of the general 
problem to which I have referred, under the 
heading “Diminuendo,” a publication of the 
American Federation of Musicians, which is 
a report which was presented to the member- 
ship of the musicians’ union to which I have 
previously referred, and which in my judg- 
ment deserves reading by members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the report was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 


follows: 


Diminuendo 
The Crisis in Live Music Today 


To determine what is happening to live 
music today it is necessary to know that since 
1929, when the introduction of the sound 
track caused the sudden unemployment of 
22,000 theater musicians, Mee progress 
in recordings and other mechanized music 
devices have subtracted steadily from the em- 
ployment of musicians. 

Of nearly 249,000 A. F. of M. members, 
slightly more than half are even largely sup- 


(Continued on page seventeen) 
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the President's office in the matter. 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The settlement of the dispute between the American 
Federation of Musicians and the American Guild of 
Variety Artists does not mean that our locals should 
close their eyes to this situation. We must forever be 
on the alert to see that no mistakes are made and no 
misunderstandings occur. Please do not make any 
move in connection with AGVA without consulting 











CONVENTION NOTICE 


The 1955 Convention of the American Federation of 
Musicians will be held at the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio, during the week of June 6. 


Information regarding hotel arrangements will be 
transmitted to the Delegates just as soon as we receive 
their credentials. 

















CONDUCTORS George Szell has received 

the Laurel Leaf Award of 
the American Composers Alliance “for dis- 
tinguished service to contemporary music.” 
. .» Alexander Hilsberg’s contract as conductor 
and music director of the New Orleans Sym- 
phony has been renewed for the next three 
years . . . Dimitri Mitropoulos has been re- 
engaged as musical director of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony for 1955-56. This 
will be his fifth season with the orchestra. 
Pierre Monteux will be engaged as guest con- 
ductor of the orchestra, in celebration of his 
eightieth birthday, April 4, 1955 . . . “Grass- 
roots maestros” at the recent (December, 
1954) Conductors and Music Critics Forum, 
held in Los Angeles and co-sponsored by the 
American Symphony Orchestra League and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic were given a 
chance not only to discuss their mutual prob- 
lems, but also actually to conduct the 100- 
man Los Angeles orchestra . . . The Eng- 
lish conductor, Richard Austin, made his 
American debut when he conducted the Balti- 
more Symphony on January 12. . . Heitor 
Villa-Lobos was guest conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for four mid-January con- 
certs in a program consisting entirely of his 
own works . . . Joseph Rosenstock, General 
Director of the New York City Opera, is 
currently conducting opera in Mannheim, 
Germany . . . Sir Malcolm Sargent made his 
debut with the Philadelphia Orchestra when 
he conducted it in the concerts of January 
28 and 29... Sir Ernest MacMillan has an- 
nounced his intention to retire as conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. He sets 
the date of the relinquishment of his duties as 
April, 1956, since this will enable him to 
round out twenty-five years with the orchestra 
. . » Désiré Defauw is conducting the Gary 
(Colorado) Symphony Orchestra this season. 


SYMPHONY 
AND OPERA 


CURTAIN CALLS The Juilliard Opera The- 

ater presented the first 
stage performances in New York City of 
Mozart’s Jdomeneus on January 27, 28, 31, 
and February 1, 1955. Frederic Waldman was 
the conductor . . . January 17 was the date of 
the world premiere, in New Orleans, of the 
opera by Raffaello de Banfield (libretto by 
Tennessee Williams), “Lord Byron’s Love 
Letter.” Patricia Neway created the role of 
the New Orleans Lady who is depicted as 
having had a romance with Lord Byron and 
as later sustaining herself and her spinster 
granddaughter by allowing passers-by to read 
his letters to her. Nicolas Rescigno conducted 
the fifty-piece orchestra . . . The Fisherman’s 
Wife, one-act opera by Leon Stein, received 
its first performance January 10 at St. Joseph, 
Michigan, under the auspices of the Monday 
Musical Club. George Lawner directed . . . 
With a cast of 200 the Indianapolis Symphony 
presented on January 23 a concert version of 
Puccini’s Tosca. Fabien Sevitzky conducted. 


YOUTH The York Symphony of York, 

Pennsylvania, gave its first chil- 
dren’s concert under the direction of George 
Hurst on December 12. The concert was 






sponsored by the Junior League of York, and 
by Local 472, via the Music Performance 
Trust Funds of the Recording Industry . . . 
The Cleveland Orchestra gave ten children’s 
concerts during the week of January 10. Ru- 
dolph Ringwall conducted these two-a-day 
concerts . . . “Music of the Theatre” was the 
subject of the youngsters’ program presented 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Samuel Antek at the Children’s Concert of 
January 22. 


PRIZES The winning composition of the 

Ohio Composers Competition was 
performed at the January 6 concert of the 
Youngstown Philharmonic. It was “Four 
Pieces for Orchestra”-—Prelude, Dance, Noc- 
turne and Burlesk—by Robert Witt. Mr. Witt, 
who is a faculty member of the Emma Willard 
School for Girls of Troy, New York, received 
besides performance rights, a prize of $100 
... Fritz Reiner chose as the winning work of 
the first composers’ contest sponsored by the 
Artist Advisory Council, Concerto Grosso for 
Four Solo Instruments, Coloratura Soprano 
and Orchestra by the New York composer, 
Frederick C. Schreiber. The work was given 
its first performance anywhere on March 3, 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Mr. Reiner’s baton . . . Daniel Kunin, a twenty- 
four-year-old piano student at Juilliard School 
of Music has been named winner of the 
Duluth Symphony Orchestra contest held Jan- 
uary 7 and 8. He will play with the orchestra, 
under Herman Herz, in the March 25 concert. 





Correction: Harry Farbman, whose picture ap- > 
peared in the January, 1955, issue, with the cap- } 
tion “assistant conductor of the St. Louis Philhar- 
monic,” is instead the assistant conductor of the 


St. Lovis Symphony Orchestra. 
( 





Television Film Jingle and Spot Announcement Agreements with the A. F. of M. 


(Continued from page eight) 


Jack Meakin 

Medic TV Productions 

Mercury International Pictures, Inc. 
O’Connor Television 

Ray Patin Productions 

Radio Recorders 

Song Ads, Inc. 

Storyboard, Inc. 

John Sutherland Productions, Inc. 
Swift-Chaplin Productions, Inc. 
Telepix Corporation 

Walt Disney Productions 
Community Films 


local 73—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc. Ralph K. Lawrence 
local 76—Seattle, Washington Local 248—Paterson, N. J. 


Howard J. Ryan & Son 
10 


local 85—Schenectady, N. Y. 
Nelson Ideas, Inc. 


- local 145—Vancovuver, B. C., Canada 
Velve-Tone Recordings 


Local 147—Dallas, Texas 
John Thompson 


Local 198—Providence, R. 1. 


Perrin Enterprises 


lecal 257—Nashville, Tenn. 
Bradley Studios 


Castle Recording Laboratory 
Noble Dury & Assocs., Inc. 


Omega Productions, Inc. 
G. R. Sauviat & Assocs. 
Vickers & Benson, Ltd. 


Local 149—Toronto, Ont., Canada 
J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 


Local 180—Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Jack Snow Credit Jewelers, Ltd. 


Arco Features, Inc. 
Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


Calkins & Holden 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. 


Local 406—Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


Local 802—New York, N. Y. 


Audio-Video Recording Co., Inc. 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


Phil Davis Musical Enterprises, Inc. 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, Inc. 
Empire Broadcasting Corp. 

Fine Sound Studios (MGM-Loew’s, Inc.) 


The Frederick-Clinton Co., Inc. 
Bill Gale 

Goldswan Productions, Inc. 
Gotham Recording Co. 
Robert Hall Clothes, Inc. 
Eddie Hellman Productions 
The Jam Handy Organization 
Lambert & Feasly 

Karl Landt 

Andy Love Productions 

J. M. Mathes Advertising 
Musical Features, Inc. 

Robert Otto & Co., Inc. 
Picture Scores, Inc. 

Quality Bakers of America Corp., Inc. 
Will Roland Enterprises 
Scripts & Scores, Inc. 

Mack Shopnick Productions 
Eric Siday 

Signature Music, Inc. - } 
Raymond Spector Co., Inc. 
Bill Sturm Studios 
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Saint, but No Sinner 


The Saint of Bleecker Street, by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, now in the first months of what prom- 
ises to be a long Broadway run, will assuredly 
hit the highways and byways of America be- 
fore the year is out. At the New Year’s Day 
performance at the Broadway Theater, it was 
a heartening sight to see the fifty-six: instru- 
mentalists—they were culled from the “Sym- 
phony of the Air” and lustily led by Thomas 
Schippers—assemble in the pit and front boxes 
as an integral part of this opera. Heartening, 
and, as it proved, indicative of the large part 
instrumental music holds in the dramatic un- 
foldment of this production. For the musical 
score of the Menotti work is rich, full, in- 
tegral and capable of portraying human con- 
flict at its tensest and highest. It is music, 
furthermore, undated and unlocalized, need- 
ing no apology to any other composer, for ail 
rumor has been hyphenating the composer’s 
name with Puccini’s. It is the sadder, there- 
fore, to have to point out that its remarkable 
effects are often made to sizzle and fume 
around a dénouement which does not quite 
come off. 

The Saint, plotwise, has the other-world- 
liness of Parsifal but with the roles switched 
—the “saint” a young girl and the “evil” in- 
fluence a young man, her brother. Though 


Jacob Krachmalnick 





















the locales measure all the distance between 
the mythology of the Northland of Europe 
and the slums of present-day New York, both 
operas show a conflict between earthly im- 
pulses and religious aspirations. 

Here similarity with Wagner ceases, how- 
ever. For, unlike that master of basic human 
emotions, who, in his Parsifal, made the 
struggle worth the candle, by presenting “the 
flesh” as a most potent and fearful adversary, 
Menotti makes the human element so vague, 
so poorly motivated, as to render the battle 
itself uncrucial. Nowhere do we become sure 
of just what the brother wants for his invalid 
sister bent on taking the veil, or of what he 
wants for himself or for his world. That 
world of “evil” which the brother sets out 
to portray is, in fact—at least the little of it 
which he expresses—so devoid of humanness 
that we have no hankering after it, no urge 
either to flee it in alarm or embrace it in sur- 
render. This is surely a lack in the play’s 
plotting, in that it makes the saint’s struggles 
seem unreal. Moreover, the words given the 
actors in this drama are not words used at 
times of crisis either by gods or men. For at 
such times, phrases fall into a sort of impul- 
sive rhythm which gives them, for all their 
simplicity, a telling grandeur. The words of 
this opera are (aside from certain ecclesiasti- 
cal passages) unformalized and stereotyped. 

The quality of the music here deserves, 
to my way of thinking, better treatment than 
to be pulled about between confused issues 
and held back by pedestrian lines. I main- 
tain that, orchestral, dramatic and vocal re- 
sources being what they are today, and the 
musical genius of Menotti being what it is, 
there is ready to hand material for an opera 
which is not only Broadway stuff for this age 
but box office for the Great White Way of 
immortality. Even in this opera the birth 
pangs are apparent. There lacks only one ele- 
ment to bring it to being. 

Is there, perchance, in this emergency, a 
librettist in the audience? —H.E.S 


Bach at His Best 


As good Mohammedans make periodic 
visits to Mecca to renew their faith, so good 
musicians should come in contact at intervals 
with Bach, to find out again what music is 
really meant to be. The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra happily provides this opportunity often, 
and it was particularly generous 
in the concert it presented in 
the Mosque in Newark, New 
Jersey, on January 11, 1955. 
For Jacob Krachmalnick, the 
orchestra’s concert master, was 
that evening soloist in the Bach 
Concerto in E major. 


Both the manner of his and 
of the orchestra’s delivery made 
this about as pure Bach as it is 
possible to find. Conductor Eu- 
gene Ormandy saw to it that 
none of the threads got tangled. 
Aside from that, he wisely let 
the music have its own way. 
Krachmalnick, with easefulness 
and delicacy of portrayal, gave 
music its proper place—not as 
dramatics, not picture painting, 





not imitation, not anything but sounds in joy- 
ful and magnificent mixture. 

This Philadelphia Orchestra concert was one 
in a series which is being presented in Newark, 
New Jersey, this season under the auspices 
of the Griffith Music Foundation. Other or- 
chestras which it has engaged for Newark 
during the current season are the Cleveland 
and the Boston. 


Training Ground 


As a training orchestra, the National Or- 
chestral Association conducted by Leon Barzin 
fulfills its mission not only in introducing 
young players to the 
actualities of orches- 
tral procedure but | 
also in introducing | 
to the repertoire new 
works. At its Car- 
negie Hall concert 
on January 4, 1955, 
the opening works 
were Comedy Over- 
ture, No. 2, Op. 53, 
and Piano Concerto 
in C major, both = 
by Svend Erik Tarp © 
and both in their 
first American per- 
formances. The lat- 
ter, a brittle, sharply etched piece, did little 
to set off the positive qualities of pianist Ellen 
Gilberg. These, limpidity and dexterity, were 
shown to better advantage in the Mozart Piano 
Concerto in C minor. 

The after-intermission soloist, Zvi Zeitlin, 
had, it was evident from the first measure of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D major, utter 
sincerity and a sensibility rare in these days 
of rip and roar. His voicings, not in rivalry 
with but in cooperation with the orchestra, 
respected the melody line whether it lay with 
him or elsewhere. The Concerto was thus 
what Beethoven meant it to be, a work in 
which many instrumentalists unite, with one 
assuming at key points the leadership. 





Zvi Zeitlin 


Keyboard Eloquence 


Myra Hess is accepted as a great pianist— 
as was demonstrated, were there not other 
signs in abundance, by the crowds rushing 
the ticket office at Carnegie Hall the afternoon 
of January 8th, by the wild applause, by the 
convergence on the platform of the audience 
during encores. One element she has certainly 
in abundance, in common with all greatness, 
this the quality of eloquence, an almost verbal 
persuasiveness. We had the eerie sensation 
in listening to her that afternoon that words 
were being spoken, words, though, which have 
died and been resurrected without the earthly 
garments of vowels and consonants — pure, 
celestial expresajon, like the telepathic utter- 
ances between friends. We fancy she achieves 
this by just the right emphasis on every note, 
just the right evaluation of outer and inner 
melody. 

The works by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Scarlatti and Schumann played that afternoon, 
thus conceived in the wordless language of 
the spirit, brought to the listeners the real 
messages of these composers. 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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@ If we think of Tennessee as a musical 
picnic table, with four place cards, Nashville, 
Memphis, Chattanooga and Knoxville, where 
the lushest collections of delicacies are set 
forth, and, along the right-hand side of the 
table (the southeastern border of the State), 
the liquid refreshments, i.e., gushing spring 
of folk music in America, we shall find our- 
selves with a banquet fit for the most avid 
musical gourmet. 

To sip the wine of folk music first, the 
Smoky Mountain region runs a steady stream 
of it—and it is of a rare vintage. For here 
is music which figured among the first to be 
offered in the New World. In fact, they were 
singing ballads in the Smoky Mountain re- 
gion before Bostonians had had their tea 
party or John Hancock had sprawled his name 
across the bottom of the Declaration of Inde- 

“pendence. They were singing about “Barbary 

llen,” “The Unquiet Grave” and “The False 
Knight Upon the Road” before Chicago was 
so much as a place on the map or the great 
West had even been thought of; before there 
was a single road to connect the towns of the 
east coast or carriages to ride if there had 
been roads to ride on. 


A Ballad a Day 


Brought over as part of their heritage from 
Scottish highlands and English moors, these 
ballads were part and parcel of the early 
settlers’ lives. No sooner had they got to the 
new country, foraged along Indian trails and 
up the rough terrain of the mountains, dis- 
covered and built huts in the unbelievably 
beautiful forests of the lower Appalachians 
than they began to add new ballads to their 
repertoire: ballads, that is, about their imme- 
diate surroundings — bucking mules, turkey 
buzzard shootings, Indian massacres, anything 
they could string out into narrative verse and 
sing doleful or gay music to as they sat on 


their front stoops of a moonlit evening, beat 
on their anvils, spun their cloth or drove their 
cows home from pasture. 


Time Passed Them By 

Hemmed in from outside doings, through 
the eighteenth century and well into the nine- 
teenth—the Stamp Act, the first stage coaches, 
taverns, hoop-skirts, wigs, printing presses, 
cotton gins, steamboats, gold discoveries all 
but passed them by—they went on through 
the years singing of knights and ladies, of 
princesses and pilgrims, of lads and lasses, of 
broken faith and parted lovers. When the din 
of machinery and the pulsation toward power 
drowned out folk singing in the more thickly 
populated regions of the United States, here, 
during shuckings, apple peelings, molasses 
stir-offs and quiltings, they hummed old bal- 
lads and created new ones. It was as though 
for them time had called a truce, had ceased 
to wage war against childish delight and folk 
creativity. 

Even today singing in the Smoky Moun- 
tain region is almost as common as talking. 
Often it is done to the accompaniment of in- 
struments—of fiddle, “gittar,” “banjer,” or 
even sometimes still, the duloimer. These in- 
struments are often made to suggest nature’s 
overtones—cries of the loon, rattle of leaves 
in fall, gurgling of springs. Most of the songs 
are sad: 

Oh the honeysuckle vine 

That’s a-windin’ ’cross the door, 

An’ ‘the rooster chantin’ at the break 
o day, 

An’ the bird a-singin’ loud, 

All are snarkin’ at my heart, 

An’ a-drippin’ me with tears o’ lone- 
someness. 

Notable also are the religious songs of these 
mountaineers, originating in the camp meet- 
ings that began to dot the scene in the early 








1800’s. Held at dusk in an open parcel of 
ground as large, say, as a campus stadium, 
they were the focal point of hundreds coming 
in wagons and building cabins for the week 
or so of their stay. Bonnetted women sat on 
split logs, their children in their laps; bearded 
men stood, arms crossed and faces stern. Up 
front, preachers carried on a sort of exhorta- 
tion marathon. At intervals hymns were sung, 
emotion piling up a natural crescendo inter- 
spersed with sobs and exclamations. The 
preacher composed a song on the spot with 
embellishments added by the listeners. “I’m 
a Lonely Pilgrim Here” and “Let’s Go Down 
in the Valley to Pray” are among the songs 
said “to have been born of the great camp 
meetings. 

One is tempted to linger 6n this side of 
Tennessee’s musical table until one gets heady 
with the rush of song. But, for all it races 
the blood and tingles the spine, folk music 
alone doesn’t constitute a balanced diet for 
skilled and mature musicians. Let us see then 
what else Tennessee has to offer. 


Knoxville for All Needs 

At Knoxville, some fifty miles in from the 
border of the State, a city of about 125,000 
population fanning out from river banks into 
nearby hills, we find musical life linking up 
with the great Western tradition: Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, string quartets, oratorio, sym- 
phony. Yet there is a community feel about 
it, too. For one thing, there is a neat dove- 
tailing between academic and civic interests. 
The University of Tennessee, with its excel- 
lent Fine Arts Department and the symphony 
orchestra, all of twenty years old, supplement 
each other in personnel and in activities. The 
orchestra’s conductor, David Van Vactor, is 
head of the college’s music department and 
teaches flute, composition and conducting 
there. His Hosanna is being premiered by the 
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orchestra this year. Van Vactor also lectures 
at meetings held to brief audiences on what 
to expect in forthcoming musical concerts. 
Most of the orchestra’s first desk players are 
teachers of their respective instruments in the 
music department. The concert master, Wil- 
liam Starr, not only teaches in the fine arts 
department of the college but also assists with 
the student training orchestra. He is, more- 
over, first violin in the University String 
Quartet. 

The musical level of the orchestra’s pro- 
grams is high—this year guest soloists Alex- 
ander Brailowsky and Nathan Milstein are 
playing major concertos—but the orchestra 
is not above earning its keep through such 
popular attractions as “Water Follies,” “Fun 
Night,” “Crazy-Concert” and the selection of 
“Miss Symphony of 1955.” All this is in ac- 
cordance with the statement of conductor Van 
Vactor: “To keep going one includes in the 
schedule just about everything human in- 
genuity is capable of dreaming up.” 


Forward-Looking 

This town’s musical program looks to the 
future. Through the University Training Or- 
chestra, a large class of young players is being 
made ready to take their places not only in 
the home orchestra but in orchestras all over 
the country. Many of them naturally will be- 
come a part of the Knoxville symphonic pic- 
ture. The programs their group gives—called 
“Concerts in the Round” because they take 
place in the university’s round Carousel Thea- 
tre—serve as an inspiration for the regular 
orchestral series. 

Thus in Knoxville, too, we see that music 
is a direct product of the people, a folk ex- 


pression,.so to speak, at a more sophisticated 
level. 

Near enough to Knoxville to be counted in 
the same general locality—in fact, only seven- 
teen miles. northwest of it—another tasty dish 
is set for music lovers. It is the Oak Ridge 
Symphony, its membership chemists and 
atomic workers of various sorts, plus house- 
wives, clerks and enough B.A.’s, M.A.’s and 
Ph.D.’s to stock a college campus. In fact, 
the orchestra consists of a good cross section 
of a very special population. 


Chemical By-product és 

The history of this orchestra bears directly 
on its leader, Waldo Cohn, who came to Oak 
Ridge as a bio-chemist at the National Labo- 
ratories back in 1943 when the landscape was 
mostly bulldozers and mud. From the moment 
he appeared there, he began making musical 
history. “Just for fun” and to relieve the ten- 
sion after periods of top-secret delvings, he 
started practice sessions for chamber groups. 
The chamber groups became a symphonette, 
and, a few months later, joined by woodwinds, 
a symphony. During the “secret city” days, 
music was a solace as well as an outlet, and 
still may be given the credit for making all 
the difference, in this town of concentrated 
activity, between living and mere existence. 
Its sponsor is the Oak Ridge Civic Music 
Association. Incidentally, it is an all-Amer- 
ican orchestra, if ever there was one, its mem- 
bers coming from at least twenty-two states. 

Appropriately enough, on December 8 at 
this center of atomic research in the United 
States, the Randolph Singers gave the pre- 
miere of Avery Claflin’s modern madrigal, 
“Design for the Atomic Age.” 


Knoxville Symphony Orchestra, David Van Vactor, conductor 


About 100 miles northeast of Knoxville and 
therefore in the same general locality is an- 
other “planned” city—Kingsport, its popula- 
tion including hundreds of scientists as well 
as hundreds of music lovers. Ever since the 
mid-’40s, this town had wanted an orches- 
tra—in fact, started a chamber group under 
the baton of Roger Barrigar. Of the person- 
nel, one-third held Ph.D. degrees. Kingsport’s 
mayor was the first bassoonist. However, the 
going was so hard that they were about to 
give up when in 1952 Richard Alvey, Tennes- 
see Eastman Company man, became president 
and announced that string instruction in the 
city was needed if the orchestra was to con- 
tinue. Now organizations began to be founded 
to assist the orchestra and a fund-raising cam- 
paign set in ‘motion to raise money for it. In 
January, 1954, the orchestra announced that 
Arpad Kurinsky was to be its conductor. A 
drive for money realized a $5,000 goal. Now 
the community is taking pride in its orchestra 
and attending enthusiastically its four concerts 
a season. 


Chattanooga Choos-Choos Ahead 


Next, rounding the State clockwise, one ar- 
rives, at the lower eastern end, at Chattanooga, 
its population 200,000. What is spread out 
here is no afternoon tea confection, no tid-bits 
of haphazard concert giving. Here is an or- 
chestra operating on a budget of $70,000 a 
year with seventy-five players under contract 
for twenty weeks, an orchestra which plays 
high-level music with high-level skill. More- 
over, they sight horizons that five years ago 
would have been fantastically out of range of 
vision. 

Even back there they were somehow stick- 
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Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra, Joseph Hawthorne, conductor 








ing together, as a by-product of an organiza- 
tion sprouted from an earlier twenty-five-piece 
unit formed by Joseph O. Cadek. In the 
middle thirties, they gained Dr. Arthur Plett- 
ner as conductor via a Juilliard Foundation 
grant to the University of Chattanooga. On 
Plettner’s* resignation in 1949, came Joseph 
Hawthorne; and the small three-concert-a- 
season orchestra began to grow with the ra- 
pidity of Alice-in-Wonderland munching the 
magic mushroom. 


No Small Task 


It wasn’t as easy as munching mushrooms, 
though. To present Mahler’s difficult Sym- 
phony No. 2, to give Honegger’s King David 
with costumes and staging, to schedule three 
youth concerts which draw the entire area and 
are heard by between 15,000 and 20,000 chil- 
dren a season,”* to go on tours covering at 
least seven regional towns, requires, besides 
the proper amount of fervor, faith and inspi- 
ration, that basic element of all great endeavor 
—perspiration. No doubt at all, this orchestra, 
which is the source of those pure and mar- 
velously compelling sounds periodically issu- 
ing from Memorial Auditorium, works very 
hard indeed. 

It works, to good 


moreover, purpose. 


* Dr. Plettwer continued as Professor of Music at the University 
of Chattanooga. 

** The Chattanooga Times sponsors certain of the student con- 
certs of the Chattanooga Symphony. 
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Thanks for this must go to conductor Haw- 
thorne. For his is the belief that an orches- 
tra must not only strive constantly toward 
perfection but must also reach out toward 
wider horizons. He feels, in short, that the 
concerts should be heard not only by a small 
group of music lovers in the “regular series” 
but that it should influence the surrounding 
communities and offer a variety of programs 
in Summer as well as in Winter. So the Chat- 
tanooga Symphony is expanding not only in 
musicianship but in time and space as well. 
As Hawthorne himself puts it, “We may not 
have blue grass here, but we have lots of 
grass-roots, and they are growing!” 

Mr. Hawthorne is a native of Province- 
town, Massachusetts, a graduate of the Juilli- 
ard School of Music and a recipient of the 
Damrosch Scholarship for study with Nadia 
Boulanger at Fontainebleau. He was grad- 
uated from Princeton University and was for 
two years conductor of the Princeton Orches- 
tra. He has toured the United States and 
Canada with the Ballet Theatre. During the 
war years, while he was stationed with the 
Navy, he was conductor of the New London 
Symphony. Immediately prior to his engage- 
ment in Chattanooga, he was assistant conduc- 
tor of the Dallas Symphony under Antal 
Dorati and was first chair violisi with the 
group. He studied viola under William Prim- 
rose, and his attainments on this instrument 
are considerable. 


Memphis Sinfonietta 
Orchestra, 
Vincent DeFrank, 
conductor 


Memphis Concert 
Orchestra, 
Noel Gi-bert, 
conductor 


Chamber Groups Trained 

Developments since 1949 are proof that the 
meeting of Hawthorne and Chattanooga has 
been a fruitful one. Since his advent, all sorts 
of musical innovations have gone forward in 
the city. Through a playing-scholarship ar- 
rangement with the University of Chattanooga, 
a number of talented students have been at- 
tracted. A major student activity is the train- 
ing of chamber music groups. A Women’s 


Nashville Symphony Orchestra, Guy Taylor, conductor 
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Guild was organized four years ago to fur- 
ther the activities of the orchestra, a feat it 
js accomplishing with exemplary energy. Then 
there is, the conductor-exchange system— 
unique, as far as we know, with Tennesseans. 
Guy Taylor of Nashville and Joseph Haw- 
thorne of Chattanooga periodically exchange 
podiums—with interest increased thereby in 
both towns. Waldo Cohn of the Oak Ridge 
Symphony pinch-hits for Knoxville’s Van 
Vactor. 

In amicable relationship with the Chatta- 
nooga Symphony is the Chattanooga Opera 
Association, an organization which emerged 
some ten years ago when Dr. Werner Wolff 
and his wife, Emma Land Wolff, settled in 
Chattanooga and began teaching in the music 
department of Tennessee Wesleyan College. 
They got bored with the recital routine, and, 
for something new, decided to put on an 
opera. Der Freischiitz was the first choice, 
with Dr. Wolff acting as coach, conductor 
and pianist. The auditorium was crowded to 
capacity. /l Trovatore and Carmen, which fol- 
lowed, were received with equal enthusiasm. 
Thereupon the civic leaders established the 
Opera Association, and within ten days spon- 
sors, donors and guarantors had made it pos- 
sible to arrange for three performances a year. 


For Every Palate 


At the next place at the Tennessee table— 
that is, at Memphis, Mississippi River port at 
the southwestern corner of the State, the ear 
is offered a wide variety of musical stimuli. 

There is the Memphis Sinfonietta, for in- 
stance, under the direction of Vincent De 
Frank, an organization which upholds admi- 
rably the symphonic tradition. (The old sym- 
phony orchestra which was led for eight years 
by Burnet Tuthill and one year by De Frank 
went into decline in 1947.) Moreover, it is 
of such calibre as to lend substance to the 
prediction that a full-fledged symphony may 
be in the offing, especially since the Memphis 
Orchestral Society, Inc., whose president is 
the enterprising Troy Beatty, is the motivating 
force behind it. 

The sinfonietta gave five excellent concerts 
last season with guest soloists on each pro- 
gram. The budget was balanced through box 
office and special voluntary gifts from mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 


(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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Los Angeles Horn Ensemble 
featured in 
Western States 
Instrumental Music Clinic 


The Western States 
Instrumental Music 
Clinic, presented in Los 
Angeles at the turn of 
the year, and sponsored 
jointly by the Southern 
California School Band 
and Orchestra Associa- 
tion and Local 47, brought into prominence 
many unusual chamber combinations flourish- 
ing in the Southern California area. 

The Los Angeles Chamber Symphony, con- 
ducted by John Barnett, gave a demonstration 
of its unusual sight-reading abilities, playing 
off impromptu excerpts from works by Barber, 
Ibert, Vincent, Schoenberg, none of them easy 
reading on any counts. 

The Los Angeles Horn Ensemble, a- group 
of professional French horn players (twenty- 
two, at its maximum membership) gives con- 
cert performances of original works and tran- 
scriptions for multiple horns. Its predecessor, 
the Horn Club, had provided it amply with 
original pieces realized from a competition 
held two years ago. 

The Symphony in Reeds conducted by 
Buddy Baker presented George Poole as com- 
poser, arranger and instrumental soloist. 


The Southern California Woodwind En- 
semble—Wade, flute; Rathbun, oboe; Frantz, 
French horn; Herzberg, bassoon, and Stokes, 
clarinet—during the ten years it has been 
playing together, has appeared in the County 
Museum Series, in Evenings on the Roof, and 
with the Fine Arts Foundation of Glendale. 
Two years ago, the ensemble was featured as 
an educational program in the Ojai Festival, 





and gave the final evening concert at the state- 
wide convention of the Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation of California. At present the group 
has been engaged for the Chamber Music 
Workshop, educational series sponsored joint- 
ly by the Los Angeles City Schools and Local 
47, to give concerts to elementary schools. It 
is unusual to have such concerts arranged 
for lower grades. 

The Clinic also provided free-to-all demon- 
strations on the string bass by Robert K. 
Stone; a discussion on dance orchestra instru- 
mentation led by Lawrence Welk, and an 
“Evening at Disney’s.” 

Sam C. Rowland was the coordinator of 
the Clinic. 


Piano Symphony 


Twenty-two pianists and a solo piano play- 
ing at a dozen keyboards, directed by Carle 
Knisley, appeared at the Stanley-Warner Thea- 
tre in Philadelphia recently. They appeared 
here in film, though they had previously been 
touring as an “orchestral” group. They play 
Mozart, Bach, Chopin, Shostakovich and 
Gershwin, according to the press reviews, 
“with symphonic sweep.” Their work is pro- 
duced by 20th Century-Fox as a short and 
entitled “A Miracle in Music”—a film which 
will shortly tour the world. 
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EAST 


The Johnny Dee Trio is ap- 
pearing at the Tropical Garden, 
South River, N. J. 

Frank Master continues at 
Bernhardt’s Steak House in Great 
Neck, Long Island, N. Y. .. . 
“The Melo-jesters” (Fred Mayer 
and Tony Polera) are doing an 
indefinite engagement at the 
Hotel Hamilton, Utica, N. Y. . . . 
The Jeani Parker - Allen Keller 
Trio with Bob Columbo are the 
attraction at the Lampliter in 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 

Organist Stan Conrad has 
picked up a six-month option at 
the Vogue Terrace in Pittsburgh 
. . . The Tony Luis Trio is cur- 
rently on location at the Rendez- 
vous in Philadelphia . . . Follow- 
ing his stay at the Colonial in 
Toronto, Jack Teagarden checks 
into the Rendezvous on Febru- 
ary 14. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Pianist - vocalist Ethel White 
opened an indefinite engagement 
on January 7 at the “Parrott 
Inn” .. . Carmel Alcaro will give 
a private piano recital on March 
27 at the Morrison School . . .’ 
Monica Witni, organ and piano, 
is at the Raleigh Room of the 
Warwick Hotel. 


MIDWEST 


Don Glasser Orchestra played 
for the Auto Show in Moline, IIL, 
from February 3 to February 6 
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WHERE THEY ARE PLAYING . .. 





. . . Jack Medell is performing at 
the Schroeder Hotel in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The Six Fat Dutchmen Orches- 
tra, heard six nights a week over 
radio station KFAB, Omaha, 
Neb., is directed by Harold Loef- 


felmacher. 


CHICAGO 
The Mickey Mann Band is 


touring Chicago’s colleges and 


- universities . . . The Preview pre- 


sents Muggsy Spanier and his 
Dixieland Band on February 16 
. . . Eddy Howard headlines the 
National Boat Show at the Am- 
phitheatre from February 4 
through February 13 . . . Jimmy 
Blade Band is closing at the 
Camellia House of the Drake 
Hotel after a three-year stand .. . 
Russ Bothie and his Local 10 
Dixielanders started their fifth 
consecutive year at the Paradise 
Ballroom on January 6. Russ 
celebrates his twenty-fifth year 
as a band leader this month. 


SOUTH 

Finishing their stay at May- 
nards in Washington, D. C., “The 
3 Jacks” (Bill Abrenethy on the 
keyboard, James Calomeris on 
saxophone, Joe Burch on drums, 
and all doing the vocals) moved 
into Romano in Colmar Manor, 
Md., for an indefinite stay on 
February 1. 

Accordionist “Ramoni” and 
his Mambo Band are playing for 





parties in and around Miami 
Beach, Fla. . . . Pianist Jan Au- 
gust completed a nine-day date 
at the Monte Cristo in Palm 
Beach, Fla., the end of January. 


WEST 

Fred Waring finished at the 
Sahara in Las Vegas, Nev., on 
February 1. This was his first 
cafe appearance in twenty-five 
years ... Teddy Phillips and his 
Orchestra have been held over 
at the Flamingo in Las Vegas 
until mid-February . . . Gene Kru- 
pa and Trio (Eddie Shu, saxo- 
phone and trumpet; John Drew, 
bass; Bob Scott, piano; Gene 
Krupa, drums) at the Last Fron- 
tier, Las Vegas, until the end of 
February ... The Mary Kaye 
Trio has been signed for an 
opening there the middle of 
March for a two-month run. 

A sudden change of schedule 
finds the Sal Carson Orchestra 
opening a six-month engagement 
by popular demand at the Capi- 
tol Inn, Sacramento, Calif., on 
February 8 . . . The Four Fresh- 
men booked for a February 11 
date at Fack’s in San Francisco, 
Calif. . . . Les Elgart is serving 
the dancers at the Hollywood 
Palladium on February 15, fol- 
lowing the current stint of the 
Harry James Orchestra. 


ALL OVER 
The Joe Jay Quartet has been 


reorganized and is doing one- 





nighters at clubs, dances and 
banquets. The assemblage _in- 
cludes Joe Jay on saxophone and 
clarinet, Johnny “Dee” DeLo- 
renzo on trumpet, Ralph Ertle on 
bass and Steve Prez on piano, 
accordion and vocals. 

Ralph Flanagan and his Or- 
chestra are doing a one-nighter 
schedule (primarily at colleges 
and universities) through April 
which will take them through 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Michigan. 

Bob Anthony, former vocalist 
for Harry James, Glen Gray and 
Eddy Duchin, has been promised 
a small acting and singing part 
in Frank Sinatra’s next musical, 


“Guys and Dolls.” 


Send advance information for this 
column to the International Musi- 
cian, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 


= 


Left to right: BOB ELLIS is playing a 
steady engagement at the Lounge Cafe 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . DICK LaSALIE 
begins an indefinite stay at the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas, Texas, February 7 . . - 
HENRY JEROME continues at the Hotel 
Edison in New York City . . . Hammond 
organist COLEEN BRADY began her sec 
ond year at the Tromar Roller Rink in Des 
Moines, lowa, this month . . . The “2 
Commanders” (FRANK BUSSERI and 
BRUCE HOUGHTON) are appearing at the 
St. Charles Tavern in Toronto, Canada 
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ported by music. The a3 major sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States and 
Canada employ fewer than 2,270 musicians. 
These elite instrumentalists of the music world 
work an average of only 22.4 weeks a year 
at an average weekly pay of $81.00. Not more 
than 2,200 musicians in the 2,636 broadcast- 
ing stations of the United States (or less than 
one musician per station) enjoy a full year’s 
employment. Between three and four thou- 
sand more are used with fair regularity in 
single broadcasting engagements. 

Theaters provide jobs for about 2,000 mu- 
sicians. The motion picture industry affords 
more or less steady work to about 350 staff 
musicians and for some 4,000 non-traveling 
musicians. An indeterminate number of trav- 
eling musicians, amounting to perhaps 50,000, 
work most of a year. 

These are the favored few whose livelihood 
is fairly secure. Others, in addition, are 
among the 60,000 musicians who share an 
income of approximately $2 million a year for 
making recordings. Their product, by con- 
trast, earns for the machine-music vendors a 
gross income of some $164 million annually. 

Those who earn the major part of their 
livelihood from music may be said to number 
72,000. Thus, it is apparent that a stagger- 
ing total of some 175,000 professional musi- 
cians must supplement their income by other 
means. 

That this is not a healthy atmosphere for 
music is proven by the fact that it becomes 
more difficult each year for conductors of top 
orchestras to find skilled string musicians. Al- 
though there has been a gain in recent years 
in the number of small symphony orchestras 
established throughout the country, the trend 
now is slowing, due in part to the fact that 
competent string instrumentalists are not 
available. 

When Junior goes to school he is very apt 
to join a school band. His tendency is to favor 
a trumpet or a saxophone, not a violin, cello, 
or other stringed instrument. Scholarships 
based on some of these instruments are going 
begging. Many leaders of small symphonies 
are avidly canvassing large cities for string 
talent but the best they can offer are part-time 
jobs in industry or business, because music 
employment alone will not suffice. 

The “name” band business is also drying 
up. Large community brass bands are mostly 
relics of a happier past except in a few favored 
cities such as Long Beach, Calif., St. Peters- 
burg, and Miami, Fla. 

Famous orchestras are faltering from lack 
of new blood. Booking agencies blame ball- 
room operators for not supporting their efforts 
to build up new “name bands.” New orches- 
tras that have gained fame in recent years may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Secon- 
dary orchestras are finding it difficult to get 
good talent or important dates. 
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It is all part of a pattern of declining in- 
ducements. 

Since the profession of music faces such a 
dreary outlook, there are those who ask: What 
is the musicians’ union doing about the 
problem? 

The answer is manifold and subject to doc- 
umentation. Out of the long, uphill struggle 
of the American Federation of Musicians has 
been born a means of self-help which has 
developed into an instrument of widespread 
public service, not only contributing wages 
to unemployed musicians, but major benefits 
to the public. This is the free, live music proj- 
ect established first by President Petrillo in 
1947, and now carried on by the music per- 
formance trust funds of the recording and tele- 
vision industries. 

Instead of providing sickness, accident, or 
other fringe benefits as do most union wel- 
fare funds, this project creates jobs for un- 
employed musicians as well as contributing 
largely to public knowledge and appreciation 
of music. In the first three years of its opera- 
tion under union supervision, it furnished 
$4,500,000 in free public music, providin 
more than 30,000 performances, at a tota 
administrative charge of less than one per 
cent. Veterans’ and other hospitals, public 
park concerts, charitable causes, and teen-age 
dances to combat juvenile delinquency—all 
being admission free—were beneficiaries of 
this free live music. 

The funds operate today under an in- 
dependent trusteeship. In 1953, they spent 
$1,950,000 for 21,000 public performances in 
which some 200,000 musicians participated. 
Recent contracts with the recording and tele- 
vision industries assure continuation of the 
funds for at least another five years. Admin- 
istrative costs are much greater under the 
trusteeship, but the funds are growing and 
the pattern and extent of their public service 
is unchanged. 

This project which started out as a means 
to gain employment for the live musician 
whose livelihood had been curtailed by the 
machine, has been directed into channels of 
continuing public benefit, bringing high praise 
from the forty-eight States and Canada, from 
governmental agencies, from the Armed Forces 
and national welfare groups. 

Another major goal of the Federation, 
and one toward which President Petrillo has 
worked unceasingly, has but recently been 
realized in part by the repeal of fifty per cent 
of the amusement admission tax. This should 
result in employment for many hard-pressed 
musicians. 

The musicians’ union has grown in the past 
twenty years despite its inability to insure 
economic security for a majority of its mem- 
bers. Love for music and the desire to have 
a part in the fight for its survival has caused 
musicians to seek strength in numbers. 


Each annual convention of the Federation 
sees renewed and united dedication to the 
principle that the vendors of canned music 
must be made to recognize and perform their 
obligation to the art that rewards them so 
ri and to the live musicians who make 
possible their reckless traffic in the unrewarded 
abors. of others. 


The Public’s Stake in Live Music 


It is a sorry paradox of our times and liv- 
ing standards that while the demand for 
music—serious music, in particular—is on 
the increase, the sources to nourish and de- 
velop it are steadily shrinking. 

e richest and most progressive nation in 
the world appears content to reject its obli- 
gations for world leadership in music and 
the arts by neglecting to first make them secure 
at home. Meanwhile the opera houses and 
concert halls of the Old World are slowly but 
surely returning to their pre-war eminence 
through the beneficence of national subsidies 
and—in earlier postwar years—by grants from 
United States foreign-aid funds. 

Yet at home our own musical organizations, 
needing sustenance and encouragement as 
much as do their counterparts overseas, have 
received no such Federal support. In almost 
every country outside the ae Curtain we 
have seen the cultural arts primed by the flow 
of American tax dollars. Not so at home. 

While this rebirth of cultural music takes 
place on the continents of Europe and South 
America, let us look at our own cultural in- 
stitutions. For the most part they flounder 
in a morass of debt and doubt, their future 
always a question mark, and their creative 
genius shadowed by financial worries. One 
of the most poignant reminders of this retro- 
aay came early in 1954 when the famed 

ston Symphony appealed to civic pride and 
individual gifts to enable it to play its sched- - 
uled concert season. The world-famous Metro- 
politan Opera has been forced to take its 
appeal for public subscriptions before nation- 
wide closed-circuit theater viewers, a project 
to which the Federation of Musicians he 
lent its aid. ; 

All of our major symphonies are haunted 
by the ever-present ghost of debt. It is not an 
atmosphere that nourishes creative artistry or 
constructive planning for the future. 

There is some hope that most of the thirty- 
two major symphonic organizations subsisting 
in metropolitan centers may be able to sur- 
vive. But in most cities of 300,000 population 
or less, the days of serious music Lae | skilled 
musicians are numbered. Even now, the best 
that some of these groups can offer is ten 
weeks of employment at near-starvation wages 
to musicians of demonstrated capabilities. 
These must seek supplemental income, accept- 
ing for the sake of their art the flimsy security 
of part-time jobs. Without some minimum 
guaranty of security for musicians serious 
music in America can only degenerate into 
a second-class product. That is unthinkable. 

Specifically, the Federation of Musicians 
feels, along with many others, that govern- 
mental aid alone—at national, State, and local 
levels—can prevent the extinction of the re- 
maining 129 little symphonies now waging 
a hand-to-mouth existence throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The problem is as real as death and taxes. 
The large fortunes of past generations that 
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once supported serious music and musicians are fewer today. Taxes 
on individual incomes have dried up new sources of financial support. 
Without governmental help, the end of this part of our national culture 
is plainly in view. 

“Subsidy.” as President Petrillo confesses, is not a pretty word 
in our language. But we can find no other means under present eco- 
nomic conditions to answer fully music’s needs. We have no patience 
with those who say subsidy will enslave art. The Old World, from 
which our culture springs, has long recognized that serious music must 
be subsidized. Europe has practiced music subsidies for hundreds of 
years without nationalizing the product. Every Province of Australia 
now has its own regional orchestra, state-supported. Latin American 
orchestras are growing under governmental subsidies and, thanks to 
the Government broadcasting stations which retain the instrumentalists 
on staff, European orchestras are again in a generally healthy condi- 
tion. We cannot say the same for orchestras in our own country, or 
for that matter, for any other division of music on this continent, apart 
from the government-supported units in Mexico. We note with sad- 
ness the passing of the famed NBC Symphony, eliminated with the 
retirement of Toscanini. 

One of the finest commentaries on the importance of music to a 
nation was expressed not so long ago by Korea, cradle of one of the 
oldest civilizations. James Michener tells in Reader’s Digest how: 

“In December, 1950, the half-destroyed city of Seoul was about 
to be captured by the Communists for a second time. Only a few hours 
remained to salvage precious national treasures, and a government 
ship stood by for one last-minute cargo. What could be evacuated that 
would be of most value to the nation? Machinery? Engraved plates for 
printing money? The government chose to rescue the Seoul Symphony 
Orchestra. For without music there could be no Korea.” 

This example of national concern for a basic culture is a challenge 
to America. Surely it is the duty of our country to make certain that 
music and the arts prosper, as does the farmer, our commerce, industry, 
and transportation, all of which are kept healthy through material 
Government support. 


State, County and Community Responsibility 


Several State and local governments in the United States—apart 
from the Federal—have recognized their responsibility to foster and 
perpetiiate the cultural arts, including music, as necessary adjuncts of 
the American way of life. In many sections of the country, public- 
spirited citizens, the Federated Music Clubs, legislators, and leaders of 
A. F. of M. locals have long been active in promoting grants-in-aid or 
specific legislation at State, county, and community levels to support 
music and the arts. 

These examples of public concern and action are found in widely 
scattered geographies. For instance, Vermont and North Carolina are 
among those States which h4ve long appropriated funds for the support 
of symphony orchestras. Other States are Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 
and Arkansas. Some of these supports are of long-standing. Others 
have been the more recent result of spirited public demand on behalf 
of symphonies, opera, chamber music, festivals, and folk music. 

Counties making such appropriations either currently or in the 
recent past include areas embracing San Francisco, Los Angeles, At- 
lanta, Tampa, and New Orleans. As indicated in the State appropria- 
tions, these are not the result of a regional pattern but have come about 
through spontaneous action by interested individuals and public-spir- 
ited organizations. 

Among cities giving grants are Philadelphia, which sets aside 
$50,000 to be supplemented by public and private gifts, and which 
support is reflected in the fine Philadelphia Symphony. Sioux City, 
Iowa, has levied an orchestra tax of between $10,000 and $12,000 
which forms the basis for heightened musical interest in that progres- 
sive Midwestern city. Among other cities voting grants are: Chicago, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Salt Lake City, Houston, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, Raleigh, N. C., and Rochester. 
Minnesota. 

Such support does not come spontaneously from indulgent govern- 
mental bodies. It springs, almost without exception, from determined, 
planned campaigns by groups wise enough to recognize that cultural 
arts are part of the pulse-beat of a model American community. 
Coupled with this has been the desire to create an atmosphere in which 


music and the arts-would be virile enough to support~ their hand ~ 


servants. 
The activating forces in most cases have been committees number- 
ing the area’s solid citizens, the owners of music stores, local church 
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groups, people interested in curbing juvenile delinquency, music clubs, 
teacher groups and members of Federation of Musicians’ locals. 

The pattern generally has been for these committees to draft en- 
abling legislation or to force by public petition a voters’ referendum 
on special millage assessments. These legislative requests have been 
supported by campaign committees able to demonstrate to elected 
officials the community’s real determination in the cause. Some groups 
engaged in such quests for funds have been fortunate enough to find, 
existing legislation which had been conveniently forgotten. Brought 
to light and dusted off, such laws have served as short-cuts to arduous 
campaigning for new legislation. 

Community impetus for music can also be sparked through cul- 
tural organizations by means of free public concerts financed by the 
Music Performance Trust Funds. Since the funds are dedicated to 
the cause of music, this is a useful and legitimate means of sampling 
the delights of live music in a community, especially if these free per- 
formances are matched by local sponsors of paid concerts. 

A few examples of varied types of concerts and musical presenta- 
tions now being offered through the Music Performance Trust Funds 
and matching community support include: A thirty-member national 
symphony group playing in the Washington, D. C., National Gallery 
of Art; children’s concerts at the Toledo Museum of Art; chamber 
music at the Baltimore Museum; Indian and Spanish concerts at the 
Los Angeles Southwest Museum under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Music Commission; concert series at the Jewish Museum, -the Museum 
of Natural History, and the Museum of Modern Art in New York City; 
at the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis; the University Museum of 
Pennsylvania; the Delaware Art Center, Wilmington; the Toledo Mu- 
seum’s Instrument Collection and Instruction Group; and chamber 
music at the Richmond, Va., Museum of Fine Arts. 

These examples of organized support for music and the cultural 
arts prove the existence of a genuine desire for musical expression in 
our major cities. The desiye is no less pronounced in smaller com- 


munities, but the facilities and the knowledge of how to provide it 
often are lacking there. 

In any movement that promotes music appreciation there is the 
promise of employment for competent instrumentalists and xausic 
teachers. Therefore the Federation local has both a selfish interest and 
a public obligation to foster and support such activity. 

The so-called Mississippi pilot plan is a case in point. Two years 
ago, the University of Miseissippi s extension division found there 
were 135 students in State schools studying stringed instruments yet 
only one public school:in the entire State had a full-time instructor 
for strings. As in most places, the Mississippi school system favored 
bands studded with brass and other wind instruments. 

Difficulties were encountered in recruiting student talent for a 
symphony orchestra at Mississippi University in the fall of 1952; 
heroic efforts were required to keep an all-State Teachers College 
orchestra intact. It became necessary to turn to teachers and adult 
performers to balance the meager group of student string instru- 
mentalists. 

The University extension department noted this trend with alarm; 
it selected eleven towns in four sections of the State as remedial test 
centers. Professional instructors are now teaching about 400 young- 
sters, most of them boys and girls from the fourth grade up. Local and 
visiting musicians have encouraged and worked in this project. 

Most of the Federation’s 700 locals are equipped to work with 
such groups all over the country and many of them are taking the 
lead in organizing such training. Such programs will, over the long 
run, do much to spark interest in live music, create an appetite for 
music of professional quality, and thereby make jobs for musicians. 


Music, Business, and Resultant Prosperity 


There are encouraging signs that business, industry, and labor 
are becoming aware that music is a potent promoter of sound public 
relations, and a useful link in employee-management relations. 
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Plant orchestras, industrial bands, small opera groups, and com. 
munity symphonies have been born of the joint sponsorship of local 
merchants, industry, and labor. On this common meeting ground there 
has likewise been born a new rapport between these groups. Large 
corporations have found it is good business to be generous in supply- 


“ing music for their plant communities. Newspapers, department stores, 


even night club syndicates and public-service companies become regular 
or occasional sponsors of live community music. 

A large Southern textile mill buys memberships in the North 
Carolina Symphony Association to the tune of $10,000 annually for 
its workers. The Chattanooga Times sponsors student concerts of the 
Chattanooga Symphony. A Dallas department store sponsors “date 
nite” concerts and dances for teen-agers. One midwestern dance hall 
and night club syndicate pays for a series of summer “pop” concerts 
for the benefit of the city symphony in its section. A Grand Rapids 
department store contributes $1,500 a year to promote concert music. 
A national soft drink concern sponsors square dances each summer 
in the nation’s largest city, and the world’s largest electric utility has 
received a plaque from the New York musicians’ local for its series of 
summer block dances which employ top name bands. More than 
100 tickets were purchased by the United Auto Workers, CIO, for the 
final concert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra last March, and were 
sold to UAW members at a reduced rate. Nationally known labor 
leaders, as well as State and county heads of labor unions, serve on 
symphony boards and other music sponsoring groups. As in Detroit, 
A. F. of M. locals in many communities make cash contributions to 
support serious and popular music. 

An outstanding example of cooperative labor, industry, and 
civic sponsorship occurred last year in the underwriting of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony for a series of concerts held in mill town areas where 
steelworkers, miners, and their families, heard this renowned symphony 
at a cost of only $1.50 a seat. Cooperating were the A. F. of L., the 
CIO, the UMW, and Allegheny County mill, mine, and factory man- 
agements. 

Added incentive for such public music entertainment is that 
Federal tax laws permit deductions up to fifteen per cent of corporation 
profits for such. public service contributions. Whatever their source, 
these funds promote music for everyone and employment for m isicians. 


Such use of music in industrial and community public relations 
is worthy of serious attention by locals of the Federation. 


Organized promotion efforts in these directions, through stand- 
ing committees or other means, afford local members opportunities 
to become better acquainted with the business community, to further 
enlighten their fellow citizens on the public service of the local through 
its free music program, and to preach and demonstrate the gospel of 
live music. 

A Boston newspaper owner and member of the A. F. of M., who 
has become one of the financial wizards of his day, was not content 
with using the facilities of the Music Performance Trust Funds alone. 
He established his own chamber music group which he retains per- 
manently for public service in furthering charitable, social, and com- 
munity affairs. The publicity given to this unit has proved invaluable 
to the cause of music in New England and the good deeds of the group 
and its sponsor have become widely known. 

A survey by a large A. IF. of M. local revealed a surprising number 
of card-holding doctors, lawyers, dentists, architects, and leaders of 
industry and Government. Most of these successful men are happy to 
credit music as the means by which they earned money for their school- 
ing and helped them to launch their professional careers: An example 
is former California Governor and now Mr. Chief Justice Earl Warren 
of the United States Supreme Court, a former member of the Bakers- 
field, California, local who helped pay his way through college by 
playing in a dance band. 

Upon receiving congratulations from President Petrillo on his 
appointment as Chief Justice, Mr. Warren replied in a hand-written 
postcript to his formal letter as follows: “My regards to the brothers 
of the Federation. Their kindness to me has always been more than 
a one-time poor clarinet player deserved.” 

It is to the advantage of A. F. of M. locals and other music-minded 
groups to poll the prominent citizens of their community who once 
were active, card-carrying musicians. Herein is a nucleus of under- 
standing persons who are in position to help the cause of music. 

A local orchestra, symphony, or chamber music group is not the 
only means by which music and music employment can be increased. 
Interest in ballet and small opera groups is again pronounced in many 
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parts of the country, with numerous communities presenting music 
dramas of smaller and less expensive format. 

Music, business, and a sound economy may very well go hand- 
in-hand, provided the effort to meld them is expended by those 
sufficiently interested. The opportunity exists in almost every com- 
munity. It needs only to be explored, business by business, industry by 
industry, and profession by profession to bring about a renaissance of 
live music in hundreds of large and small cities of the United States 


and Canada. 


Full Support for Our Symphonies 


The number of small symphony orchestras in the United States 
and Canada has increased since the end of World War II, despite the 
fact that none of them makes money and few sustain themselves on paid 
admissions alone. This growth in music appreciation and live music 
activity must be attributed to two known factors—a sound economy 
and a growing national appetite for good music. Today, there are 
thirty-two major symphony orchestras and 129 secondary ones, plus 
some 300 non-professional and school orchestras. The majority of 
the professional units earn only about fifty per cent of their aggregate 
$19 million of annual income per year through sales of tickets, radio, 
and recording fees. The remainder comes from contributions by 
music-minded citizens, appeals to the public for individual donations, 
scattered municipal and county grants, and frenzied drives each year 
end to make up annual deficits. 

The travesty of canned music is that while approximately thirty- 
five million people last year attended recitals, concerts, opera and 
ballet performances, as well as symphony-orchestra presentations, and 
spent a total of $50 million to do so, classical-record manufacturers 
reaped a harvest of $60 million, only a minute part of which went to the 
support of these cultural productions, or to the musicians who make 
the classical recordings possible. 

For example, the thirty-two major symphony orchestras played 
approximately 2,560 concerts in 1952, to audiences totaling about 
six million people at an overhead cost of about $19 million. Their 
deficit was around $6,500,000, which means that this top strata of 
music is but two-thirds supported by direct income. Similar averages 
prevail, generally, through the 129 secondary symphonies and the 300 
school orchestras. Thus the support of all symphony orchestras in the 
United States and Canada annually amounts to around $22 million, 
serving ten million people, at an annual deficit of $8 million or nearly 
33 1/3 per cent of its cost. 

The thirty-two orchestras described as “major” are so called be- 
cause they employ musicians at a regular weekly salary. Approximately 
2,669 musicians are so employed for regular seasons of from eight to 
thirty-two weeks. A total of 804 musicians are employed in eleven 
orchestras in summer seasons of from three to sixteen weeks. The 
average regular concert season is 22.4 weeks. The average summer 
season is eight weeks. The average weekly minimum scale for the 
regular season is $81.00. Thus the average annual wage for the 
major symphony season is $1,814. 

It is plain that it is the loyalty of the musician and his dogged 
desire to practice his chosen profession that is responsible for the 
life of the symphony rather than the tiny emolument he gets for a 
lifetime of study. 

It is the history of the symphony that audience attendance cannot 
alone pay the cost. Death and taxes take a heavy toll these days of 
the wealthy patron. Realistically the only businesslike approach to 
guaranteeing the life of serious community music appears to be estab- 
lished, continuing subsidies at community, county, State, or Federal 
levels, or some combination of these grants. 

Nowhere is the loyalty of the musician to his art better expressed 
than in the recent rebirth of Detroit’s symphony orchestra, which, after 
a silence of 214 years, came back with its bills paid, its musicians 
engaged for three years, more than $450,000 in the bank, and a 
guarantee of community support to assure its continued. operation 
through 1954. More than-half of the 4,800 seats in Detroit’s Masonic 
Auditorium were subscribed for the first year’s full eighteen-concert 
series before the orchestra had run through its first rehearsal. 

Behind this success story lies an idea, which could be adapted 
to other cities desiring to refinance their symphonies. “The approach 
was new only in its application to music. It was a modification of the 
so-called Detroit plan devised-some years ago to assure broad com- 
munity participation in the United-Foundation Charities Drive and the 
Greater Detroit Hospital Fund. 

Two civic leaders, Jerome H. Remick, Jr., and John B. Ford, Jr., 
adapted this plan to recreate the symphony. They reasoned that no 
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orchestra could long survive as a plaything of the wealthy, chiefly be. 
cause increased inheritance and income taxes had sharply reduced the 
scale of private philanthropy. Their approach was through the large 
corporations, educational and charitable foundations, and labor unions, 
of which the musicians’ union was one. ; 

The method used was to limit contributions to $10,000 a year by 
any donor except the city of Detroit, which contributed $25,000, 
Without advance publicity, and before the new symphony had filed 
incorporation papers, the two men raised, in twelve days, $250,000, 
receiving from most of the contributors pledges of equal donations for 
each of the succeeding two years. Each sponsoring organization named 
one member to the symphony’s board of directors, a group now 
enlarged to sixty, including leaders of industry, finance, labor. and 
minority groups. Sponsors’ gifts amounted to $282,333 altogether. 

The president and officers of the Detroit Musicians’ Union Local 
No. 5, A. F. of M., gave solid evidence of their loyalty and support 
when they approved a three-year contract, providing twenty-two weeks’ 
employment, at a minimum of $100 a week for ninety musicians. 

With its financial future secure and its professional talent intac: 
once again, the Detroit Symphony’s morale is such that it welcomes 
the opportunity to compete with the best of the major orchestras. +: 
proved its worth in its first New York appearance, January 17. 195+, 
under the baton of Paul Paray. The success story of the Detroit Sym- 
phony is an inspiring lesson in how a large city can support a cretn- 
able symphony. 

Another example of community-wide determination to rescue 
a famous symphony from bankruptcy was the formation of the San 
Francisco Symphony Foundation to widen and intensify interest in 
the San Francisco Symphony throughout the area, and to provide 
basic, long-range financial security for the orchestra. ; 

The start was made in January, 1954, with a concert in the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor. More than 900 volunteer 
workers carried on the fund campaign which was spurred by the 
enthusiastic support of twenty-two district business associations, num- 
bering over 3,000 neighborhood merchants and their families. 

Foundation memberships were set at $10.00, and on March 2, 
Chairman Philip 5. Boone reported that the symphony, which suffered 
a heavy deficit in 1953, was “in business for good.” A total of 6,207 
members, more than double their goal of 3,000, had been enlisted. 
The previous year 1,771 people had contributed to the support of the 
orchestra. During the 1954 campaign, 5,624 bought memberships in 
addition to those who contributed $25.00 or more to the symphony 
association, and thereby automatically became foundation members. 

In its first year of reorganization it already appears to Chairman 
Boone that the symphony foundation will be able to contribute $25,000 
to the orchestra’s operating fund and $25,000 to its permanent endow- 
ment fund. Because the symphony foundation so far exceeded its 
goal, three special concerts for members have been scheduled instead 
of the one promised them originally. Special divisions which made up 
the 900 volunteers, apart from the merchants’ group, included lawyers. 
physicians, junior chamber of commerce members and a general 
business group. 

Theirs is the story of a great symphony and a cherished civic 
asset restored by an aroused community. It is a memorable example 
of what can be done by determined citizens. 

Space does not permit detailed accounts of other worthy sym- 
phonies fighting determinedly for survival, but the Louisville adven- 
ture, whereby a Kentucky symphony undertook to find and _ play 
forty-odd new works each year under a $400,000 grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is worthy of mention. 

Under the terms of the grant, which must be matched by com- 
munity support, the Louisville Philharmonic guarantees to commission 
and perform thirty original compositions, two of them l-act operas. 
each year for four years. It agrees to find in each of the four years 
at least ten acceptable compositions by student composers who will 
receive cash awards as well as performances of their works. It ar- 
ranges for forty-six Saturday afternoon concerts devoted to these 
new works each year for four years. It undertakes to make twelve 
long-playing recordings each year, to sell them on a subscription basis. 
It broadcasts these concerts, and makes its performance of new works 
available for relay abroad. Thus a forty-six-week season, instead of the 
relatively short one of the past, guarantees almost year-around music 
employment for musicians who heretofore had earned only part of 
their living by playing with the orchestra. 

It must be pointed out that the $400,000 Rockefeller grant, spread 
over four years, is definitely not to be applied in any manner to the 
operational expense incurred during the normal concert season. The 
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project did not originate with the Rockefeller Foundation. It was con- 
ceived and presented to the Foundation by the orchestra itself under the 
urging of Louisville’s dynamic mayor and live music enthusiast, Charles 
Farnsley. If the Louisville adventure works as well as expected it will 
provide America with an exhilarating example of idealism in practice. 

These noteworthy examples of awakened community conscience 
in action are forerunners of other, but less spectacular, efforts under 
way in scores of cities and towns. Some will succeed, others will fail, 
but in no case will the activity do other than help the cause of live 
music. 

How much better if our Federal Government would lend its broad 
powers to the common task. If our symphonies are to remain a source 
of national pride, they seem no less worthy of national support. 
Happily, there is a growing realization in official Washington that 
music and the arts must be given realistic and continuing Federal 
support if they are to survive as healthy props to our civilization. 

Numerous pieces of pending legislation backed by such states- 
men as Senators James E. Murray, Montana; Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Herbert H. Lehman, New York; Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; 
Estes Kefauver, Tennessee; Wayne Morse, Oregon, and equally 
prominent Members of the House, now propose to Congress various 
forms of aid for cultural pursuits and the people who practice them. 

Implicit in the language of these several House and Senate bills 
and resolutions is the awareness of these lawmakers that our civiliza- 
tion must not neglect the culture upon which it is founded. Made clear 
in this legislation also is the plight of the professional musicians. 
This was ably and eloquently stated by Senator Murray in his remarks 
before the Senate. Not only does he recognize the inroads by mechani- 
zation upon the live musician, but he applauds the efforts of the Fed- 
eration and President Petrillo to cushion these blows. Senator Murray 
said, in part: 

“In this connection it is interesting to note that while the plight 
of the musician in these United States is equally serious, he and his 
Canadian neighbor have done something affirmative to help themselves. 
Theirs is an interesting experiment that began several years ago when 
Mr. James C. Petrillo, President of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians of the United States and Canada, was ablé to cushion some- 
what the effects of mechanical music by creating, in agreement with the 
recording and transcription industry, a royalty fund that spends about 
$1,500,000 annually for the employment of live musicians in hundreds 
of localities to perform free music for the public. 

“T was particularly interested last May when | was in Geneva as 
a United States delegate to the International Labor Organization to 
find that organization studying the Petrillo formula in working toward 
a world-wide convention that would establish the rights of artists to 
a payment for work done when their performances are multiplied 
mechanically for profit. Unlike the author and composer, these enter- 
tainers have no protection under the copyright laws, and I sincerely 
hope such a convention will be adopted.” 

Strong support from other fields of the arts, it is hoped, will rally 
to the aid of this legislation which would benefit all. It is no secret that 
President Petrillo has been instrumental in initiating the introduction 
of some of the current legislation and the Federation’s members are 
actively and vocally supporting it. 

There is opposition, of course, as there usually is, to most forms 
of legislation. But President Petrillo already has ordered a staff study 
of the legislation now pending, so that when these bills and resolutions 
are subjected to final committee study and writing, the Federation 
can move to its support promptly and effectively in the interest of 
musicians and their fellow artists. 


How A. F. of M. Locals Can Help 


In the average community there is no organized group that gives 
so much time and effort to civic interests as the A. F. of M. musicians. 
Scarcely a week goes by that*some drive or civic program does not 
seek out musicians to contribute services. 

It is fortunate that both the A. F. of M. locals and the communities 
have a facility such as the Music Performance Trust Funds to rely 
upon in many such circumstances. The free public music programs, 
first administered wholly by the A. F. of M. through its recording and 
transcription fund, and subsequently through the trustee-administered 
Music Performance Trust Funds, has become the Nation’s chief back- 
log of live music available for public services. 

This monument to a union’s sense of public responsibility is made 
possible through a small royalty on recordings and transcriptions 
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Piano Tuner and Technician 


Splendid field; d d for petent 

technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill, 


























Attention, Bassoonist! 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Duets in Sonata Form for Two Bassoons by 
Karl Jacobi (1790-1852) 

First Class Work for Training and Recitals. 
A Must for Every Bassoonist. 
Available, Single Sonata, $1.50. All Sonatas 
(11 pieces) complete, $15.00. 
Edited and Arranged by WALTER HENKER 
of the Cleveland Orchestr. 


a 
2583 Overlook Road Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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made by the A. F. of M. members. It is paid ‘directly by the manu- 
is expended solely to bring free, live music to the people 
of the United States and Canada. A similar royalty pact between the 
A. F. of M. and TV film producers was also established. These latter 
accruals are now beginning to contribute substantially to the fund. 

Under the trust agreements, the trustee receives semi-annual con- 
tributions from the signatories based on their volume of sales at 
retail price levels. The funds are not permitted to accumulate but must 
be spent currently. They are allocated for expenditure among 654 
geographical areas covering the United States and Canada, according 
to a fixed table of percentages. 

The procedure of bringing the funds into action follows a simple 
— e funds’ office in New York City is notified, either by the 

ocal or organization in the area where the performance is desired. 
Approval usually follows, providing the occasion meets the require- 
ments of the funds that no admission may be charged and that fixed 
allocations for the area are not already exhausted. Three results are 
obtained. The organization gets the kind of music it has asked for, 
the musicians playing for the function are paid at prevailing scale, 
and the community receives the benefit of the free live music program. 

The Music Performance Trust Funds concerts have sparked whole 
series of paid performances by business, civic, or municipal groups. 
The funds are providing free rehearsals, music rallies, and public 
forums which encourage the development of small opera groups, 
community bands, children’s music, and sometimes the creation of 
self-supporting symphony groups. 

MPTF concerts may even serve as the key to promoting legislative 
campaigns to obtain grants-in-aid for live music. A symphony concert 
planned and executed before legislators at the State capitol or in the 
county courthouse would be a certain means of commanding the in- 
terest of those who control legislation. 

Free live music concerts can also be utilized as the basis of public 
relations drives to aid the cause of live music and to obtain the support 
of merchants, newspapers, radio and TV stations, music and civic clubs. 
Sample concerts continue to be the best means of promoting paid 
concerts. Salesmanship thrives when practiced under conditions where 
both parties are happy in the thought that they are cooperating in a 
worthy cause. It presents an opportune time for the orchestra leader 
or manager to discuss with the merchant or manufacturer the benefits 
to be derived from an employees’ dance or for a lively orchestra to 
play for a sales convention. ) 

Active press relations can be maintained and favorable publicity 
obtained for the A. F. of M. local through the proper handling of free 
live music performances. Editors like news items referring to public 
service in their community. The account of such a concert furnished the 
press or radio often plants the idea on the part of a reader or listener 
to recommend a concert or dance for some organization of which he or 
she is the entertainment chairman. Newspaper, radio, and television 
public-service promotions should not be overlooked although broad- 
cast performances pose special.considerations. 

For complete public-relations exploitation of a free public music 
program locals have found it wise to niak@use of both advance and 
immediate press and radio releases. Excellent use can be made of the 
publicity channels of co-sponsors and the published endorsement of 
officials and other prominent people participating in the program. 

Honest editors are in the majority. Too many of them simply know 
too little about the problems concerning the survival of live music. 
These difficulties and the steps taken by the Federation’s international 
officers in meeting them should be discussed factually with editors when 
the opportunity presents itself. 

very editor should have the answers to three important questions 
vitally affecting the A. F. of M. He should know that the conflict of 
school bands with professional employment has been handled satis- 
factorily by President Petrillo’s espousal of a music code of ethics 
now widely accepted by educators everywhere; that the record ban was 
ended through a formula devised by your union; arid that organized 
musicians have been far-sighted enough to encourage the entertain- 
ment industry through fair and considerate wage negotiations. The 
answers to these and other controversial questions will be effective pro- 
viding they are backed up with detailed knowledge furnished A. F. 
of M. members in publications provided by the Federation. 

Favorable public opinion, sparked by a friendly press and com- 
munity relations, is vital to the cause of live music and musicians. 
It may mean an added vote in the city council when the appropriation 
for summer concerts is considered. Or it may mute the protests against 
a misunderstood insistence on a local ground rule. A friendly public 
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is a genuine asset and the free public music project is a means of woo- 
ing public opinion. The rewards are well worth the additional effort 
on the part of all locals of the American Federation of Musicians. 


Music Stands at the Crossroads 


The problem of the musicians is not that of the musician alone. 
His economic well-being and the survival of music cannot be considered 
separately. His problem, therefore, is everybody’s concern. 

Qualified observers of the music scene see a growth in music today. 
True, there is a revival of interest in classical music recordings, accented 
by the recent development of high-fidelity equipment. But the tragedy 
is that only a few thousand musicians in our country are employed in 
recording. These are mostly mature, accomplished instrumentalists 
who served their apprenticeship when there still was opportunity for 
a young musician to earn a living at hissprofession. 

More than two million school children are being taught instru- 
mental music today. What becomes of them? Where do they turn to 
cash in on their study and talents? When President Petrillo told these 
hopefuls recently that the profession of music had become a starvation 
business he was roundly criticized for discouraging youthful talent. 
What he did say was that youths planning a career in music should 
view the prospect—or lack of prospect—realistically. 

The sorry plight of both the serious.and popular musician is the 
deep concern of the American Federation of Musicians. But its 
implications for the music-loving public go far beyond the question 
of the professional’s job and his future. The truth of the matter is that 
serious music, at least, is on its last faint bars. 

The day fast approaches when there will be no adequate supply 
of skilled musicians. The present dearth of competent string instru- 
mentalists is desperate enough to evoke immediate concern. Without 
orchestras and ensembles to employ them the incentive for students to 
play stringed instruments will disappear completely. One depends on 
the other and without them, our Nation’s heritage of music eventually 
will consist only of historical libraries of recordings. There will be 
no new music, no youthful talent coming along to man our symphonies 
or make new records. There will be only memories of a better day 
when musical culture was a cherished part of the American way of 
life. We can hope that our generation won’t see the debacle, but it 
approaches so fast that even we may see that sorry day. 

The American Federation of Musicians is convinced that the 
crisis can be averted only by a widespread, public demand that our 
Government face up to its responsibility to preserve music and the arts. 
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Another musically nutritjonal offering is the Memphis Concert 


’ Orchestra, a forty-piece organization which presents in Overton Park 


Shell during the Summer both classical and popular selections with 
distinguished soloists, under the conductorship of Noel Gilbert. This 
truly fine series of concerts sponsored jointly by Local 71 (via the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of the Retording Industry), the Mem- 
phis Park Commission and various businessmen, brings record crowds 
to the shell’s amphitheater. In August of this year Marguerite Piazza, 
well-known soprano and a Memphian by marriage, was guest artist, 
and Frances Greer, Robert Rounseville and George Sawtelle have also 
recently been soloists there. The final offering each season is a jazz 
concert, this year Bill Justis and his popular high-tension band, which 
caters chiefly to the society crowd and college students, and which 
has played the “Last Nighters Ball” during the Cotton Carnival for 
the past several seasons. 

Besides his summer park conductorship, Mr. Gilbert has his own 
orchestra, which performs at the Hotel Peabody for Sunday noon and 
dinner sessions. He is also conductor of a television program entitled 
“Evening Serenade” which is channelled five days weekly at Station 
WMCT during the Fall and Winter months. 


Heady Concoction 


Such music as these groups offer is the sort one may sip and 
swallow with no dizzying after effects. Of a quite different order is 
that flesh-tingling, head-spinning potion served up on Beale Street, a 
region, for all it exists musically speeking-onlyin the memory of a 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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The Selmer (Paris) C-T is the one clarinet that will 

do full justice to your talent, contribute most to your tone, 
your intonation, and your technique. You need no 
further proof than to hear a Selmer played (for instance: 
Quartet Plus Two, featuring Sam Most), or better yet, 


play one yourself. Your Selmer dealer will gladly 
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Gipsy Markoff and Gretsch—La Tosca 


Courage is the added ingredient that makes beautiful, talented, internationally 
applauded Gipsy Markoff a VIP in everybody's book. The story of her 
triumph over disaster after her World War II plane crash is show-business 
history. We’re proud that Gipsy plays and praises the new 70th Anniversary 
Gretsch—La Tosca accordion. Gipsy thinks her La Tosca is tops for the spot- 
light—in tone as well as appearance. “Vital that I have an accordion I can 
depend on,” says Gipsy. “The La Tosca reputation and performance are so 
reassuring.” Whatever your needs, there’s a La Tosca to satisfy them, at a 
price you can afford. See your dealer or write us for details, on the luxurious 
new La Tosca line. Fred. Gretsch, 1m-255, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
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SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM 8S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 12 Piedmont Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Branch: Wm. S$. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Another First from Antobal! Learn this Independent Profession 


MAMBOETTES| | Mame 


Fer Small Dance Bands 


* 
15 AUTHENTIC MAMBOS 
arranged by 
“Chico” O’Farrill and Rene Hernandez 
- 
Mambo Percussion Chart 


& 
C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
At your Local Dealer or direct 


ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 














§ 313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. ¥. 
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Left: Burnet C. Tuthill, comp and eminent musician of Memphis 





Right: Waldo Cohn, conductor, Oak Ridge Symphony Orchestra 


few old-timers, is famous as the initiation point for Handy’s far-flung 
“blues”—the “Beale Street Blues” and “The Memphis Blues,” even 
the “St. Louis Blues.” He tells in his autobiography how he came to 
write the latter: “Outside the lights flickered . . . piano thumpers 
tickled the ivories in the saloons to attract customers, furnishing a 
theme for the prayers at Beale Street Baptist Church and Avery 
Chapel. Scores of powerfully-built roustabouts from river boats saun- 
tered along the pavement, elbowing fashionable browns in beautiful 
gowns. All that contributed to the color and spell of Beale Street 
mingled outside, but I neither saw nor heard it that night. I had a 
song to write.” 

Blind, bent under the weight of eighty-one years, Handy flew 
back to Beale Street from New York on December 1, 1954, to “give 
one note in a minor key to start things jumping” at the Blues Bowl 
charity football game. It was a note, we warrant, that echoed and 
re-echoed along the rows of irregular old brick buildings, through the 
thoroughfare where once dangled enough “golden balls to pave the 
New Jerusalem” and on down to the shanty boats moored to the 
willow-tangled banks of Mud Island. 


Symphony in Sizes 


Nashville, capital of Tennessee and roughly in the north-central 
portion of the State, offers, as its musical fare, the Nashville Sym- 
phony Orchestra, notable for its performances for the first time in the 
South of the nine symphonies of Beethoven consecutively (two seasons 
ago), for its youth concerts and summer concerts, for its very port- 
able (twenty-three men) symphonette (tours every season and gives 
free concerts before student bodies) and for a series in the 1954-55 
season which includes not only admirable American works—Griffes’ 
The White Peacock, Copland’s An Outdoor Overture, Dello Joio’s 
Variations, Chaconne and Finale—but also such outstanding soloists 
as Alexander Brailowsky, Nathan Milstein, Gina Bachauer, Jacob 
Krachmalnick, Lorne Munroe and Nell Tangeman. This orchestra is 
now in its ninth year, growing from the small ensemble got together 
on impulse of Walter Sharp on his discharge from the Army after 
World War II, and coached to symphonic trim by former conductor 
William Strickland, and its present conductor, Guy Taylor. 

The George Peabody College for Teachers upholds a high chamber 
music tradition for this region. The five chamber concerts presented 


Bluff City Concert Band, Lovis Werne, conductor 
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during the curren: scason have led to a public demand for their con- 
tinuance. Kees Kooper and Mary Louise Boehm (Mrs. Kooper) to- 
gether with Dr. Vernon Taylor, musicologist, and Dr. Robert E. Bays, 
instructor in brass instruments, have already announced a compre- 
hensive program for the 1954-55 season. 

Other servings at this part of the table should be sampled for the 
unique contribution they make to the musical scene throughout the 
whole United States. 


Singers and Song 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers have sung to audiences all over the 
world, and for years were featured on an NBC program, “Magnolia 
Blossoms,” originating in Nashville. It was, by the bye, the original 
Fisk Jubilee Singers who in 1871, during a tour of the large cities of 


Europe and the British Isles, made enough money to purchase the | 


university campus and build Jubilee Hall. 

Then there is the “Grand Ole Opry.” Everyone who has listened 
in on this half hour over NBC on Saturday nights has witnessed a 
musical manifestation which, in its twanging guitars, plaintive songs, 
country fiddlers and general free-for-all fun, is as Tennessean as river 
boats, game hunting, cotton shipping, mules, Andrew Jackson or TVA. 


For here is hillbilly music at its most typical—and, we may add, at | 


its most lucrative. Bookkeepers’ figures fairly prickle the scalp: a 
$25,000,000 music industry with the hub WSM’s powerful 50.000- 
watt radio station, now in its thirtieth consecutive year of broadcast- 
ing the Grand Ole Opry. 

Local 257, Nashville, has 165 guitarists on its roster. The musi- 


cal marathon these—plus vocalists and other assorted featurists—put | 


on for four and one-half hours every Saturday night, is heard, in the 
thirty minutes of it relayed over NBC, by an estimated ten million 
people. Over five million fans have travelled to Nashville since the 
birth of the “Opry” to see the show in production. Korean fighting 
men voted this the American radio show they would most like to see; 
so a group of the cast packed their bags and flew to Korea to enter- 
tain the troops there. 

WSM has a large staff orchestra. Owen Bradley is the leader of 
its nineteen top-flight musicians. 


Community Concern 


Returning from a discussion of hillbilly singers to the Nashville 
Symphony, we must of necessity tone down our voices, and smooth 
out the kinks in our thought waves. This orchestra has no endow- 
ment, receives no public funds. Ticket sales to the concerts net ap- 
proximately only one-third of the annual operating budget. It is the 
contributions of people who care which insure the continuation of 
symphonic music in Nashville. Luckily to date there have been enough 
people (but just enough!) who do care. 

So with this, its capital city, we round the table of musical life 
in Tennessee. Of the something of this and something of that which 
it has offered, two qualities stand out: sincerity and enthusiasm, these, 
plus variety—as wide a variety of music to please as wide a variety 
of listeners as any state in the Union. No one who crosses the borders 
of Tennessee need depart musically unsatisfied.—Hope Stoddard. 


Below, left: Keyes Kooper, Mary Louise Boehm and Dr. Irving Wolfe, 
faculty members of George Peabody College. Mr. Kooper (left) is also 
concertmaster of the Nashville Symphony Orchestra. Below, right: Edward 
Shalett and his Continental Strings (Edward Shalett, Bernice Shalett and 
Earl Van Arsdale) in their thirteenth year in the Green Room of the Read 
House in Chattanooga. 
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* SANO ACCORDIONS 


All Sano Electric Accordions are made 
with the famous Patented custom 
Sano High Fidelity Pickup. Convenient 
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* SANO AMPLIFIERS 
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FRANK WEIR Scores with 
THE HAPPY WANDERER— 


and his Buescher 
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The special sound that has 
made Frank Weir's recording of 
THE HAPPY WANDERER a 
hit on both sides of the Atlantic 
is a Buescher Tru-Tone Soprano 
saxophone. 

An artist of unusually broad 
experience, ranging from the 
London Symphony to touring 
bands, Frank Weir says, “I've 
played a Buescher Tru-Tone Sax 
for 15 years and highly recom- 
mend it for all types of work.” 
When you try a Buescher, you'll 
agree. See your dealer today. 
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SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


$16-75 


Fine, full - bodied, all - year - round 
rayon gabardines. MATCHED HAND- 
STITCHED edges, fully lined. Sizes 
34 - 46 longs and regulars. Smart— 
cool—good -looking. 

Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 
Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Beige, etc. 

We have outfitted fine bands all over the U.S. A. 


also PLAIDS $18.75 
SLACKS $8.75 


Free sample materials sent upon request. 
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By GECRSE LAWRENCE STONE DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 
STICK CONTROL = ee 
For the practicing drummer .......... $2.50 DODGE DRUM CHART 
MALLET CONTROL . bor ee Analyzed and io 
For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 Postpaid — Cash with Order 
MILITARY DRUM BEATS GEORGE ~~ & SON, INC. 
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by George Lawrence Stone 


PRACTICE POINTERS ON THE BUZZ ROLL 


In the last issue ] answered an instructor’s question by 
stating that although our Peck’s Bad Boy, the buzz roll, is so 
easily picked up that elementary pupils invariably drift into it 
like ducks taking to water, I felt that an instructor should 
insist upon the rudimental two-beat roll being mastered first, 
with the buzz coming later. The continuation of this premise 
follows. 


After the pure two-beat roll is under control, let down the bars, 
if you choose, and concentrate on the buzz. The buzz may be applied 
to a roll executed at any speed at which a roll may be rebounded. 

Whereas a single downward pressure of hand and fingers, as a 
stick strikes its primary blow, produces the single rebound of the two- 
beat roll, a further downward pressure will give the two, three or 
several rebounds of the buzz. - 

Avoid what may be termed the scratch roll, produced by an ex- 
aggerated digging down of the sticks double forte into the drumhead, 
with muscles tensed, and at a ridiculously high rate of speed. This is 
an abomination to the ears of any musician. 

Since the buzz is so comparatively easy to execute, one is apt to 
play it in a slipshod manner, without paying too much attention to 
a well-timed hand alternation. As in the two-beat, timing of the buzz 
should be even, whether rolling in or against the rhythm of the music. 
I have noticed a tendency among pupils and some professionals as well, 
to execute their buzz rolls with a slightly faster alternation than with 
the two-beat variety. This may partly be because the buzz is easier to 
produce. Then again, a player may unconsciously hurry his alterna- 
tion of the buzz lest it sound uneven—with noticeable spaces between 


the hand blows. 


Break it Down 


Here is another problem in teaching most readily solved by the 
same type of crude yardstick approach dwelt upon in the last issue— 
the mathematical breakdown. To begin, the figure below is a common 
one in binary measure, showing rolis which may be buzzed, matched 
to single eighth-note beats. 
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If rolled in the rhythm of the eighths, the buzzes may be broken 
down to their basic hand movement pattern, viz: 
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Practiced at slow motion speed, the timing of the single beats 
and the buzzes should be made to follow one another with clocklike 
regularity. Here is where musically we cringe, for at slow motion 
our buzzes will sound sad indeed, with great open spaces between them. 
However, this is as it should be, for at “this point the timing is all that 
matters. When timing is under control, speed of the figure may then 
be advanced. Naturally, the speed of hand alternation advances corre- 
spondingly until, when normal playing tempo is reached, the buzzes 
have “smoothed up” into that smooth. uninterrupted and unpulsated 
long tone of the drum, said so aptly to resemble “the patter of rain- 
drops on a tin roof.” 


The following example shows a further matching of hand move- 
ment—that of both the two-beat roll and the buzz, timed by single 
eighth-notes which set the pattern for either roll. 
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A similar example, ts one in six-eight. 
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Heavens! | Am Criticized! 


John Carlisle. Washington, D. C., intimates that I am all wet 
in my sense of chronology, per his postcard quoted below: 

“Though not a drummer, I always enjoy your column; I think 
mainly because you so often delve into such interesting sidelights. 

“But in the November issue you have misled the callow youth 
of today very seriously when you say that ‘twenty years ago the boys 
in the back rooms were saying skiddoo, oh you kid, and twenty-three.’ 

“Twenty years ago? Why, that was in 1934, man! Even the 
squarest of the squares had forgotten that kind of jive in 1934. There 
already were hepcats swinging in the groove then, gate. I was even flat- 
ting fifths myself (although only a few men in the band could take this). 

“Please, George, no celluloid collars or silver-plated cornet solos 
in °34. Regards.” 

Well, says G. L. S., time does fly, and I guess I was indeed care- 
less in not more accurately fixing the date of the skiddoo era. I am hazy 
on the date myself, and maybe it was nearer forty years ago than 
twenty. However, leaving all pinpointing aside, it-was lo, these many 
years ago. And thanks for your card, John. 

Celluloid collars. These things date back a few years too, although 
I am going to be more careful from here on in mentioning specific 
dates. 

The well-dressed gent of the celluloid era could wear the same 
shirt (the collarless variety) for weeks, if he wanted to, and hook on 
a clean collar every day. If he had a celluloid collar he could use the 
same one every day, a little soap and water once in a while being all 
that was needed to keep it clean and white. It didn’t matter about the 
shirt so long as our well-dressed friend was careful to keep his coat 
buttoned up. 








Gretsch Spoilight 





“That great Gretsch sound” 
draws rave of still another 
drum star, Art Blakey © 





Art Blakey and Gretsch Broadkasters 


FAMOUS modern-school drummer Art Blakey says, “Gretsch Broadkasters, 
greatest drum I ever owned!” Art now is heading his own jazz group playing 
such spots as Birdland, N.Y.C. and Blue Note Club, Philadelphia, has played 
with top-notchers like Dizzy Gillespie and Miles Davis. “That Gretsch sound— 
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it’s really great,” says Art, and proves it on the new Blue Note Album,“A Night 
at Birdland with Art Blakey.” Try Gretsch Broadkasters yourself at your 
Gretsch dealer, or write for your catalog of Gretsch drum outfits now. It’s Free. 
Just address Dept. IM255, Frep. Grerscu, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
Ad Lib S | tow, les. 10 * | 
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48 Pages of MAMBO, SAMBA, RHUMBAS, 
GREEK FOLK DANCES, JAZZ, DANCE WORK 
ON THE SET, IDEAS FOR SOLOS, AND 
600 Tips and Hints on Practical Work that 
is up-to-date. A Must for All Drummers. 
ONLY $1.50 — ORDER NOW — Send chock 
or money order or see your local dealer. 
LANE PUB 1739 Boston Rd. 
. * Bronx, N.Y. 
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MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Premier of England offer a full range of 
the finest in percussion. Unequalled for 
tone, design and life-time construction — 
see your dealer or write either: 


HALL DRUM CO. PACIFIC M. S$. CO. 


623 URSULINES ST. 1143 S. SANTEE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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BAND LEADERS-- COMBOS--ACTS -- | 
Start the New Year Right! 


BE SURE OF YOUR TAX DEDUCTIONS WITH THE 
E-Z Way Bookkeeping Record 
For Band Leaders 


It’s so simple and easy to keep complete and } 
accurate records’ of income, expenditures, pay 
roll and detail in this 8/2" x 11” spiral bound 
leatherette cover book. Designed especially for 
Band Leaders, used by many others in show 
business. Complete with Social Security, weekly 
POSTPAID withholding tables; no technical knowledge 
ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. needed. PAYS FOR ITSELF AGAIN AND AGAIN. 
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By SOL BABITZ 
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H ZONE STATE : 
I have on several occasions pointed out in this column that the 
increased public interest in 18th-century music makes it increasingly 
oN R? necessary for performers to learn more about 18th-century perform: 
eR FR EVE ® ance through study and the use of early instruments. For the past 
surf G t several years I have felt rather lonely knowing that, apart from myself, 
» no one was making any effort to learn to play the 18th-century violin, 
similar to the effort made by pianists to learn the harpsichord. 
It was very gratifying therefore to learn recently that Paul Rolland, 
. SQUIER STRINGS editor of the American String Teacher, had taken steps to import 
two early violins. It is encouraging to know that finally others are 
Designed For Professionals going to help in this important work. 
ee po ea ecunen seus ca wiacta ame But, together ‘with good news, comes news of a very disturbing | 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE. BALANCE, AND DURABILITY nature. It seems that several violinists have appeared in this country 
: ‘ and in Europe who are performing the Bach sonatas with weirdly 
» a oe : SO Soe ere - shaped bows which they claim are “Bach bows.” 











The whole set-up is dishonest. None of these bows resemble any 
18th-century violin bow; not one of these players uses an 18th-century 
violin; not one of them follows the technical and stylistic instructions 
in the books of L. Mozart, Geminiani and others. They do nothing 





"To make the ‘Hot Canary’ really fly 


| insist on... which is necessary for an authentic performance. They are merely 


Pirastro Wondertone Strings!” 


using some strange bows to try to cash in on the interest in early 
music. This I can only call the “Bach bow racket,” 
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Phe: Oa cr . The Myth of the Bow Which Plays on Four Strings at a Time 
= —— ee 
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All of the “Bach bow” racketeers claim to be authentic because 
with their bows they can sustain chords on four strings at a time. 
None can offer any historical evidence to prove that in Bach’s time 
chords were played in this way and when one traces the origin of this 
queer notion the results are comic. 

About fifty years ago some musical scholar got it into his head 
ms that chords in Bach’s time were sustained as written (A) instead of 
being broken in the modern way (B). Had he taken the trouble to 
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PIANISTS !! oTTo CESANA | read the instrumental instruction book of Bach’s day he would have 
AOL Sor icons by teen ne eee «a tamed found out that neither of these ways was used. All instructions were | 
for a tree copy of PIANO TEACHING TO- Books Available: to arpeggiate (C). Not one early writer suggests that chords should 
eo sons Sie 8 ond ee oe: Course in Modern Harmony (complete).......... $3. | be sustained as at A. : 
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there are many chords 11 — ... ica are written in such a way that 
they cannot be sustained with any bow! Here are some typical ones 
which cannot be put down to errors because they are identical i in all 
the autographs including that by Bach himself. 
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In short, “Bach bow” racketeers are less authentic than average 
modern performers! 


But nothing daunts the fearless “Bach bow” racketeers. The 
historical facts can be bravely ignored. If no 18th-century bow can 
sustain chords, they can invent a phony 18th-century bow which will 
sustain chords. If they come to unplayable chords such as those: cited 
above, they can smear over them as well as their own theories about 
playing chords “as written.” Nor are they afraid of the general public 
and the music critics. The only encouraging thing about their phono- 
graph records is that they are not only musical but financial disasters 
as well. 


As for their claims to being more authentic than the modern 
performance, a comparison of the three chord versions above shows 
that the modern broken chord (B) is closer to the correct arpeggiated 
chord (C) than the sustained one (A). 


The average modern performer follows Bach’s original bowing 
signs about fifty per cent of the time. The “Bach bow” racketeer 
usually ignores the original bowings altogether because they go against 
the nature of his artificial bow. With a real 18th-century bow it is 
advantageous to follow Bach’s bowings practically 100% of the time. 
The “Bach bow” performance is truly a step backward from the 
average modern performance with respect to authenticity. 

















Comparison of Real and Phony 18th-Century Bows 


In his article on 18th-century violin technique in the Musical 
Quarterly (Jan. 1950), David Boyden illustrated various early and 
modern bows and I must refer the reader to this article for greater 
details on this subject. Here I can only mention the most important 
difference between the real and phony 18th-century bows—the fact. 
that the real bow tapers from the middle to the point while the phony 
one arches upward from the middle to the point in order to leave 
ample space for playing on several strings at a time. 
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Typical phony 18th-century bow 





All surviving specimens of 18th-century bows taper to the 
point. None, either in specimens or pictures, look like the phony bow. 
The real 18th-century bow is good not only for authentic arpeggiated 
(C) performance of chords, but is also the only bow on which the 
instructions in the early violin books can be followed in actual practice. 
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«+.-music shelf holds 350 
double sheets in easiest reading 
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Porta-Desks 
Only QI cach! 


Deuxe Brus Porta-Desks give 
your band that sharp, smart 
“name-band” look that means 
so much .. . at a remarkably low 
price. Lightweight, yet extra 
strong thanks to doubly-rein- 
forced construction. Set up 
easily and quickly. Blue, em- 
bossed leatherette finish, sparked 
with flashy silver striping on 
front and sides. Used by famous 
bands from coast to coast. 
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One of the marked developments in 1954, in the field of music, 
was a healthy rise in the number of chamber orchestras. A musically 
satisfying unit, the chamber orchestra also is a practical one. A com- 
munity, which would be hard put to it to find the requisite number 
of musicians for a symphony organization, can procure some twenty 
or so excellent musicians and support them in a reasonable fashion. 
The question of year-round salaries comes nearer a solution, since it 
ie easier to transport a chamber group and thus to widen the tours. 
All but undeveloped resources in the works of great composers lie 
ready for the enterprise of the smaller group. Concert halls, more- 
over, may be of smaller proportions, and thus the audience-performer 
relationship is more intimate. For these reasons the chamber orches- 
tra is becoming the answer to many all but insoluble problems of 
community concert-giving. 

Here are a few chamber orchestras which function from coast 
to coast: 

The Los Angeles Chamber Symphony opened its seventh series 
of concerts on December 4, 1954, with a program conducted by Lukas 
Foss, which included Charles Ives’ “Unanswered Question,” in which 
off-stage strings were heard and answered by the main body of strings 
on the stage. Its January 16th program included a performance of 
Mozart’s opera The Impressario and the American premiere of Zador’s 
opera, Forever Rembrandt. This program was conducted by Jan 
Popper. 

At its first concert January 5th, in Carnegie Recital Hall, New 
York, the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, whose ambitious project it is 





los Angeles Chamber Symphony Society conducted by Lukas Foss 
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to “take up the task of continuing that great conductor’s work,” re- 


yealed its devotedness and its skill, though it appeared as yet a bit 
deficient in conjuring up means for publicizing itself, an ability which 
Thomas, incidentally, possessed in superlative degree. The evening 
proved the society is out to accomplish its avowed purpose: the authen- 
tic portrayal of baroque music. Handel’s Concerto in G for oboe, 
Telemann’s Suite in A minor for recorder and strings and the Scar- 
latti Quartet for recorder and strings were all rendered in the cleanly, 
decisive, unobtrusive manner of the period. One of the two harpsi- 
chords used at this concert was built by Theodora and Richard 
Schultze, the orchestra’s conductors. 

The American University Chamber Music Society, under the di- 
rection of George Steiner, presented its third concert of the current 
season January 11th, in Clendenen Hall on the campus of the Univer- 
sity. Sponsored in part through the cooperation of Local 161, Wash- 
ington, D. C., through a grant from the Music Performance Trust 
Funds of the Recording Industry, the concert was open to the public 
free of charge. 

The Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra in its concert at Town Hall, 
New York, January 14th, participated in the eightieth birthday cele- 
bration of Dr. Albert Schweitzer by presenting a Bach-Schweitzer 
program. Assisting instrumentalists were Ruggiero Ricci, violinist; 
Jacob Lateiner, pianist, and Hugh Giles, organist. Proceeds went for 
the benefit of Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital in Lambarene, French Equa- 
torial Africa. 

The American Chamber Orchestra, Robert Scholz, conductor, is 
primarily devoted to the performance both of classical masterworks 
antedating the massive symphony orchestras of today and of more 
recent but rarely heard works written specifically for chamber orches- 
tra. In its concert January 18th at Town Hall, New York, the pro- 
gram opened with a composition by the eighteenth century English 
composer, William Boyce. The soloist was Rudolf Firkusny. 

The Phoenix Chamber Orchestra, under the baton of David 
Sackson, also gives special attention to the revival of little known 
but worthy works, and of presentations of works written for the 
smaller groups. At the concert on December 19th, in New York, Alec 
Templeton’s Gothic Concerto for Piano and Orchestra received its 
first performance. 

The concert was made possible through a grant from the Music 
Performance Trust Funds of the Recording Industry. 
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REMOVED FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
The Tavern, Steubenville, Ohio. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


William- S. Orwig, of Wigmar Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Studio City, Calif. 

Edward Merton Reed (Reid), mem- 
ber, Local 353, Long Beach, Calif. 

Jay P. Thompson, former member 
Local 369, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above is requested to immediately 
notify Leo Cluesmann, Secretary, A. F. 
of a? 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 
4, N. J. 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 8, Milwaukee, Wis.—Secretary, 
Harold C. Olsen, 1714 North 12th St. 
Phone COncord 4-3334. 

Local 46, Oshkosh, Wis.—Secretary, 
Milton H. Galow, 123 Central Ave. 

Local 59, Kenosha, Wis.—President, 
Anthony J. Ritacca, 7516 28th Ave. 
Phone OLympic 8-8469. 

Local 62, Trenton, N. J.—President, 
Silvio Rossi, 647 Edgewood Ave., Tren- 
ton 8, N. J. Phone EXport 2-2206. 

Local 63, Bridgeport, Conn.—Presi- 
dent, Samuel J. Bronerwein, 89 Vernon 
St., a Conn. Phone EDison 
7-196: 


Local 76, Seattle, Wash.—President, 
Leslie R. Martin, 5067 Beach Drive, 
Seattle 6, Wash. 

Local 91, Westfield, Mass.—President, 
Richard Bennett, 30 South Maple St. 

Local 170, Mahanoy City, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, John J. Mahulsky, 92 Swatara Rd., 
Shenandoah, Pa. Phone 2-2184.. Secre- 
tary, Anthony Liscusky, 6 Weston Place, 
Shenandoah, Pa. Phone 2-1677. 

Local 193, Waukesha, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Elmer C. Neu, 305 West Main St. 

Local 197, St. Louis, Mo. (colored) — 
Secretary, John C. Cotter, 4414 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Local 201, La Crosse, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, D. R. Wartinbee, 1444 Wood St. 

Local 250, Parsons, Kan.—President, 
Harold R. Larsen, 3135 Belmont Ave. 
Secretary, Thomas E. Harkness, 1511 
Corning. 

Local 275, Boulder, Colo.—President, 
F. Wayne Scott, 1127 Broadway. 

Local 276, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Can. 
—President, R. Koivisto, 346 Bush St. 
Phone AL 6-8674. 

Local 284, Waukegan, I1l—President, 
Don Jacoby, Box 485-A, Rouite 3. 

Local 296, Columbia, Pa.—Secretary, 
John Metzgar, 424 North Sixth St. 

Local 322, Red Bluff, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Carl Coleman, 1110 Cedar St. 
Secretary, Wm. R. Gibson, 1248 Oak St. 

Local 360, Renton-Auburn, Wash. — 
Secretary, Evelyn Allyn, 11815 Renton 
Ave., Seatle 88, Wash. Phone: in Ren- 
ton—Olive 5491. 

Local 364, Portland, Me.—President, 
William T. Conley, 10 Morning St. 

Local 409, Lewiston, Me.—President, 
Arthur W. Lee, 101 Allen Ave., Auburn, 
Me. Phone 4-6592. 

Local 425, Menroe, La.—Secretary, 
Richard A. Green, 1504 Alabama St. 

Local 447, Savannah, Ga.—President, 
Leonard L. King, 21 West 51st St. Phone 
2-3274. 

Local 482, Portsmouth, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Robert M. Waddell, 2247 Mabert 
Road. Phone 6-1663. 

Local 490, Owatonna, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Leonard J. Wavrin, 129 Collidge 
St. Phone 3593. 


Local 514, Torrington, Conn.—Secre- 
Me See Dobos, P. O. Box 562. 

518, Kingston, Ont., Can. — 

-Saeaci Donald McCallum, 79 Brock 


t. 

Local 531, Marion, Ohio—President, 
Robert H. McMahon, 299 Homer St. 
Phone 3-2272. 

Local 536, St. Cloud, Minn.—-Presi- 
dent, Jess Skelton, 723 Seventh Ave. So. 

Local 559, Beacon, N. Y.—Secretary, 
John J. Budney, 15 North Chestnut St. 

Local 563, Cairo, Ill.—President, Ed- 
ward Lewis, 421 33rd St. 

Local 564, Altoona, Pa.—President, 
Joseph E. Knepper, 212 27th Ave. Phone 
2-4381. 


Local 566, Windsor, Ont., Can. — 
Secretary, Louis Zawadski, 4287 Wyan- 
dotte St. E. Phone WHitehall 5-6017. 

Local 601, Daytona Beach, Fla.—-Presi- 
dent, Barrett Stigler, 530 Heineman St. 

Local 615, Port Arthur, Texas—~I’resi- 
dent, Arnold Theriot, Box 159, Rt. 2. 

Local 616, Salinas, Calif—President, 
Howard I. Morrison, 1632 Josselyn Rd.., 
Monterey, Calif. 

Local 621, Greenfield, Mass.—Secre- 
tary, James K. McCarthy, 3 Newell 
Court. Phone PR 2-6396. 

Local 622, Gary, Ind. (colored) — 
Froregussy Jesse Evans, 2501 West 21st 

ve. 

Local 626, Stamford, Conn.—-Presi- 
dent, E. Richard Zaffino, 69 George St. 

Local 641, Wilmington, Del.—Secre- 
tary, John Williams, 100 East Eighth 
St., Wilmington 1, Del. 

Local 648, Oconto Falls, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Arthur Meyer, Lena, Wis. 

Local 656, Minot, N. D.—President, 
Richard Doede, 500 Tenth Ave. N. E. 
Secretary, Wally Erfert, P. O. Box 627. 

Local 663, Escanaba, Mich.—Presi- 
dent, Roger Carlson, 308 South 19th St. 
Secretary, John DeChantal, 227 South 
23rd St. 

Local 664, Lewiston, Idaho—Presi- 
dent, Ted Lindley, 1712 G St. Secretary, 
Joe Mayer, 1034 Main St. Phone 3-1284. 

Local 676, Hudson, N. Y.—President, 
Frederick Stark, 33 Virginia Ave. Sec- 
retary, Carmine Ciancetta, 220 Union St. 

Local 683, Lancaster, Ohio—-Presi- 
dent, Howard Schaefer, 1241 South 
Broad St. Phone 4582. 

Local 691, Ashland, Ky.—President, 
Joe Rice, 2329 Sellars St. 

Local 703, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(colored)—President, Jack Washington, 
906 N. E. Seventh St. 

Local 764, Vincennes, Ind.—Secretary, 
Harry D. Halterman, P. O. Box 83, 
Lawrenceville, Ill. Phone 1108. 

Local 768, Bangor, Me.—President, 
Donald E. Knowles, 28 Harthorn Ave. 

Local 802, New York, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, Aldo Ricci, 261 West 52nd St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 19, Springfield, Ill.—Secretary, 
Horace Sweet, 314% South Fourth St. 

Local 48, Elgin, I1l.—President, R. F. 
Frish, 175 East Chicago St. or P. O. 
Box 498. 

Local 138, Brockton, Mass.---Secre- 
tary, A. Leon Curtis, 23 Main St., 
Room 4. 

Local 271, Oskaloosa, Iowa---Secre- 
tary, Bob Gilbert, 215 Third Ave. W. 

Local 340, Freeport, Ill.—President, 
M. A. Bolinger, 607 South Adarns Ave. 

Local 412, Idaho Falls, Idaho---Secre- 
tary, Emery R. Widowson, 471 West 
18th St. 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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Alan Atkin and his Dixieland Six, Knoxville Bob Bevington and his Combo, Memphis 


“Pappy” Graves and his Orchestra, Memphis Augie Clevenger and his Band, Nashville 


Woody Brown and “The Southerners,” Memphis 
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ed 
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Owen Bradley Quintet, Nashville 


Above, left: 19th Hole Caddies (Bob Watkins, 

Paul Wyatt, Freddie Shaw), Chattanooga. Right, 

top: Bill Justis, band leader, Memphis; bottom: 
Berl Olswanger, pianist, Memphis. 


Jimmie Clare Mahannah and his Orchestra, Memphis Karl Garvin Band, Nashville 
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SANO HI-Fi AMPLIFIER 
gives wide range of 





with mini 
distortion. 20-20 ,000 cps 
7. 


Ask about the new 
SANO CUSTOM-BUILT 
HI-Fi' ELECTRIC 
ACCORDIONS! 








SANO CORP 





ART VAN DAMME 








SANO PICK-UP is attached to grille of any 
accordion... 
amplification of sound. 


America’s Number 1 
Swing Combo Accordionist 


FEATURED WITH 





HI-FI 
ELONGATED PICK-UP 
and AMPLIFIER 





for truest reproduction and 


40-10,000 cps flat response 
Flat position on both bass 
and treble controls 
Treble and bass side 
independently controlled 
Tone controls allow wide range 
of frequency adjustment 
Singing microphone attachment 
On-off switch on pick-up 








See your dealer or write us today for literature. 
“If you've tried the rest, you'll find SANO best!” 
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Learn Arranging 


The 
personal arrangements . . . 
Learn to make these popularity-building arrange- 
ments in our convenient HOME 
and Arranging Courses. 


University Extension ay age 


CONSERVATORY; 


. Give YOUR Band “Personality” 


that gets you to the top is in 
a style—a trademark. 


“difference” 


STUDY Harmony 
Send today for free cata- 
and lessons! Check courses that interest you. 





. Dept. A-813, 2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16 ! 
[ ' 
. DANCE BAND ARRANGING [) HARMONY C) Violin Y 
' A Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [7 Ear Training & Sight Singing [) Guitar [) Mandolin 4 
t ©) Piano, Student's Course () Choral Conducting L} Voice ' 
8 [) Public School Mus.—Seginner’s [) History & Analysis of Music {_) Clarinet 1 
' O Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s [| Cornet - Trumpet Oo Saxophone a 
8 () Advanced Composition [] Professional Cornet - Trumpet (| Double Counterpoint : 
o 
' ' 
g NAME ae Ee 
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' STREET city STATE 1’ 
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Fellow Flutist - A dream come true ! 





The only Flute and Piccolo Combination Case made with all these features! 
@ Concealed Weather 


© Special Reinforced 
Double Handles. 


Price $35.00 


Palmer Case Co. 302 South West Avenue, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


@ Short Foot Joint Left On. 

@ Gray Masland Doran 
Fabric Covering and 
Other Colors. 


C.0.D’s Accepted 





Official Business 


(Continued from page thirty-three) 


Local 442, Yakima, Wash.—Secretary, 
William L. "Barber, Wilson Bldg. 

Local 510, San Leandro, Calif. 
Secretary, Joseph P. Rose, P. O. Box 
492. 


Local 566, Windsor, Ont., Can. 
President, Rex N. Eve, Box 42, Walker- 
ville, Ont., Can. Phone 6-5262. 

Local 610, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.— 
President, Emil Beck, 931 Baker St. 

Local 686, Rapid City, S. D.—Presi- 
dent, Karl Meier, 260 Brett Road, Ells- 
worth Air Force Base, S 

Local 688, Wichita Falls, Texas — 





President, Clint Cozart, 161] Bland. 
Phone 7-0971. 
DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American 
Federation of Musicians either severally 
or jointly: 

Perry Carlisle, 
$185.00. 

Red Barrel, Doric Corp., Jack R. 
Young, owner, Tommy Thompson, man- 
ager, Artesia, Calif., $70.87. 

Club 22 (Trocadero), Sam_Einstoss, 
Pat Coleman, Turk Prujan, employers, 
Hollywood, Calif., $2,500.00. 

Primalon Ballroom, and Carrie O. 
McCoy, San Francisco, Calif., $600.00. 

Lemac Supper Club, and Robert A. 
McGarrity, owner, Albany, Ga., $150.00. 

Steak Ranch, and Joe Cotton, em- 
ployer, Atlanta, Ga., $256.30. 

Lorin Kiely, Evansville, Ind., $900.00. 

Alta Hotel and Bernard Mendel, 

owner, North Beach, Md., $100.00. 

John Kane, Holyoke, Mass., $576.00. 

Rhythm Inn and James Del Nigro, 
Jr., Millers Falls, Mass., $275.00. 

Burgundy Records, Inc., and Art Sut- 
ton, general manager, Detroit, Mich., 


(Bud) 


Ala., 


Birmingham, 


Percy N. Detroit, 
Mich., $180.00. 
Pacific Northwest Attractions, Inc., 


and John Kelly, Great Falls, Mont., 


Alta Club and Bill Dodson, 
ployer, Miles City, Mont., $777.16. 

Blue Angel (formerly Shangri, La or 
Wonder Bar), Roy Dixon, Henry Brog- 
den, managers, Charles Randall, pro- 
prietor, Atlantic City, N. J., $3,406.10. 

Little Brown Jug, Frank A. Irby, 
operator, Atlantic City, N. J., $95.90. 

Seashell Bar and Restaurant, Milton 
Odenheimer, owner, Atlantic City, N. J., 
$75.40, 

Larry Steele and Larry Steele’s Smart 
Affairs, Atlantic City, N. J., $129.14. 

Brigantine Hotel Corp., and David 
Josephson, owner, Brigantine, N. J., 


Harris, 


em- 


fj | $1,327.52. 


Colonial Cottage, Harry Shinn, owner, 
Mt. Holly, N. J., $200.00. 

Lionel Beckels, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$45.00. 

Sigma Tau Delta Sorority, Brooklyn 


College, and Anita Birke, Brooklyn, 

Y., $150.00. 

Johnson’s Restaurant, and J. Arthur 
Johnson, employer, Elmira, N. Y., 
$125.00. 

Mountain Lakes Inn, and Charles 
Fatigati, employer, Greenwood Lake, 


N. Y., $810.50. 

Towpath Inn, and Jerry Romano, em- 
ployer, Menands, N. Y., $50.00. 

Domino Cabaret and H. Wm. Tack- 
mann, employer, and 86th St. Assoc., 
New York, N. Y., $431.66. 

Stellios. Pappas, New York, N. Y. 
$198.00. 

Parkway Gardens and John Meggio, 
Utica, N. Y., $700.00. 


Gleason’s Bar of Music and W. 


A. 
po yo proprietor, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Amvets Post No. 178, and Norman G, 
Andrews, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,000.00, 

Rendezvous Club and C. T. Boyd, 
operator, Fort Worth, Texas, $275.00, 

George Baker, Odessa, Texas, $100.00, 

J & J Bar and James D. a 
owner, Madison, Wis., $150.00. 

Elm’s Supper Club and Seymour Goor, 
employer, Milwaukee, Wis., $250.00. 

Scaler’s House of Jazz (also known as 
Scaler’s New York Bar), and Mike Al- 
bano, Milwaukee, Wis., $743.36. 

Spizzie Canfield, Montreal, Que., Can., 
$3,750.00. 

Que., Can., 


Mexico Cafe, Montreal, 
8.00. 


Flamingo Club and John Harris and 
George Walton, proprietors, Fairbanks, 


Alaska, $300.00. 





DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399—Jack 
Mogland. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Local 63—John J. 
Raynolds, Wm. J. Dixon, Howard White. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Frank W. 
Gurley, Aloyse M. Cummings. 

Chicago, Il, Local 10—Orville Sear- 
cy, Jr., Joseph N. Moos, Joseph Kahouh, 
Herman Aarons, Guiseppe Alberghini, 
Paul Ulrich Liesack, Dorothy Bell, 
Duane Sawyer, David J. Findlay, Harry 
H. Brooks, Alfred Lindbloom. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Edna Jaeger, 
Frank Jeanaski, John McIntyre. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Emil Peter- 
son, A. T. von Lauter, Frank Carlone. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Harry 


rey. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3 — J. A. 
Vandaworker. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Louis 
Micale. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Frank 
A. Sommer. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Nikki 
De La Salle, Fidel Herrera. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Joseph 
Colegrove, Forest Haight. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Herbert S. 
Cook, Howard White. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106 — 
Donald C. Delle, Albert L. Nudo, Na- 
talo A. Paella, Thos. J. Sedlak. 

Norfolk, Va., Local 125 — Charles 
Giampietro. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Philip Tor- 
risi, Thomas DeGennaro. 

Peoria, I1l., Local 26—Martin Coogan. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.. Local 60 — Luis 
Morales, Cornelius A. Zollner, Wm. A. 
Brennan. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Henry 
(Harry) Freeman, Sr. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Joseph 
Hillabrandt. , 

ll., 


Springfield, 
Squires. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Harry 
A. Powell, Arturo Casiglia, W. H. Lee, 
J. Dallas Gillmore, B. Friede, Joseph 
Orsini. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Efren 
Cruz, Evan M. Davis, Cal Harmony, 

m. B. McGlothlan, Richard Don Weir. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30— Crispe 
Mazzone, James Messeas, Sr. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149 — 
Harvey R. Gemmell, Ellis McLintock, 


Sr. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140 — Le- 
Grand Speece, Joseph Harvestine, Louis 
Schneck. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Louis 
T. Sokolove. 

Wheeling, W. Va., 
E. Sniadoski. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Cecil 
A. Van Nordstrand, Emil Mix, Samuel 
Massenburg, George Kramer, Augusta 
— Giuseppe Alberghini, Hans 
Koch. 
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Local 19 — Owen 


Local 142—Stanley 
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Suspensions, Expulsions, 
Erasures, Terminations 


SUSPENSIONS 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Gerald R. Bond, Samuel 
R. Carson, Jr., Robert H. Carter, Leopold Cohn, 
John Goodson, Algie Graves, Helen Greene, El- 
bert V. Griggs, Jr., Gene F. Hammers, Barbara A. 
Harry M. Kaylor, Jr., Robert E. Lee, 
’ Peter A. Maslowski, William J. 
McIntosh, Dorothy E. McKay, Oscar L. Ostlund, 
Walter H. Owen, Charles A. Pike, Joseph M. 
Rinaldo, Gilford W. Roberts, Gordon E. Shaffer, 
Arthur T. Smith, Richard E. Stuart, Robert E. 
Stuart, Walter S. Tracy, Paul Varga, Jr., Pete 
Vukas, John C. Waite, Richard E. Walters, Roscoe 
L. Woody, Jr. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Robert Agnew, John G. 


Hugus, 
Louie R. Lucas, 


Akillian, John D. Alessi, Irving F. Anderson, 
Artin Arslanian, Albert Badgers, George A. Bam- 
ford, Richard F. Banda, Raymond W. Benoit, 
Leon Biganess, Salvatore J. Blanco, Albert Bo- 
dinger, Paul Bogis, Ruth W. Bridges, Joseph 
Broda, Joseph Bruno, John Buchanan, Leonard 


Burkat, Rocco Buttiglieri, Claire Cane, Joseph S. 
Capobianco, Michael Capone, Carl J. Carpenito, 
Alfred L. Centrella, Charles Chaplain, John 
Henry Chapman, Lawrence K. Chudy, Christy 
Colard, Ted Cole, Philip Cooper, Donald Costa, 
John M. Couglin, Buddy Courtney, Frank Cre- 
marosa, Lincoln P. Crocker Whitney Cronan, 
Patrick Cuccio, Peter J. Cutelis, James V. D'Agos- 
tino, Harry DeAngelis, Charlie Delmar, Wm. L. 
DeVeau, Jr., Francis E. Devino, Alfred A. Diaute, 
Daniel Diaute, Eugene DiStasio, John J. Domurad, 
Chester D. Lonadio, Edward J. Dumas, Eleanor 
Eldridge, Joseph F. Fandel, Roy B. Frazee, War- 
ren S. Freeman, Chester W. French, Jr., Thomas 
A. Furtado. 

Peter A. Gatti, Normand G. Gauthier, Richard 
George, Salvatore Giordano, Louis Glick, Arnold 
A. Goldman, Martin M. Goldman, Leonard Green- 
berg,’ Guy Guarino, George Axel Hagen, Man- 
ning W. Hamilton, John M. Hammers, Stephen 
H. Harrington, Guy R. Hartford, David R. Heinke, 


Joseph Heller, Robert F. Hooley, George Hor- 
wood, John M. Houser, Robert Howlett, Joseph 
lannaccone, Ivan S$. Jacobs, Richard M. Jaffe, 


Wm. Welsh Kahakalau, Jr., Juanita Kaiser, Arthur 
J. Kerr, Esther R. King, Paul G. Kinsella, Alex- 
ander P. Kostopoulos, Samuel Lee Larmore, 
Joseph D. Lewis, Gordon Lewis, Louis Magnano, 
Lawrence Malatesta, Arthur Marathas, William 
M. Marcus, Max Marder, William C. Mc- 
Donald, Wm. McFaden, James McHale, Jack L. 
Medoff, Andronike Mekelatos, Frank R. Messina, 
Jr., Dora Van Miller, R. W. Montgomery, Mil- 
dred Moore, Robert W. Mulcahy, Nina Murdock, 


George ©. Myers, Warren Myers, Frank G. Na- 
politano, Wm. C. Nordstrom, Kalman Novak, 
Nellie Novak, George R. Ohlson. 

Stanley Olefsky, Murray Onigman, Vincent 
Parla, Louis Pascucci, Richard A. Perry, Joseph 
Pilato, Addison E. Pluff, Ralph B. Pollak, Fred 
Popper, Gaetano A. Presutti, Bernard A. Riemer, 


James E. Roche, George Rogers, Joseph A. Rourke, 
Henry Rubenstein, Frederick Rubin, Joseph Ryan, 
John Sager, Raymond Santisi, Norma Sapp, Irving 
Schwartz, Antonio Sclivonchik, Richard Simonds, 
Rena Sloane, Jan Smeterlin, Stanley Spector, John 
Trainovitch, Richard L. Trautman, John A. Turn- 
bull, Michael Ventre, Luise Vosgerschien, Salva- 
tore Voto, James Weiner, James A. White, Her- 


bert A. Woods, Lawrence J. Wrenn, Themis S. 
Zadeh, John E. Zarick, Peter Zavacky, Anio Joseph 
Risi. 

Clarksburg, W. Va., Local 580—Katherine C. 
Allen, George H. Cline, Roselean Cone, Alva 
Jones, Carl Lejuene, Richard K. Nutter, Charles 
E. Olson, Henry Palmer, Roy J. Powell, Frank 


Shaffer, Guy T. Ventura, John W. Wolfe. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—Mary Nell 


Reiber, Russell Reiber, W. M. Connelly, Eddie 
Beals, Cora Grote, Wendell Holmstrom, E. C. 
Mackiewicz, H. J. Nowak, j. C. Parker, Floyd 


Paul, Alfonso Tafoya. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Ivan Barrymore, Harry 
Bowland, Danny Coyne, Clement Favre, Mary 
A. Kranz, E. A. Kehn, James Lane, Jesse D. 
Lewis, Robert C. Lundgren, Lawrence R. Norris, 
Loftus (Dusty) Payne, Zona Lee Poehler, Wilfred 
Porter, C. L. Randolph, Wm. Roy, Dorothy Serge, 


John W Sharp, Rocky Starr, Glen O. Stocking, 
Max Swisher, Carlos Taylor, Vern Van Zant, 
Wallace Wade Wallace, Clarence Ward, Willie 
Webber. 


Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Robert Abrams, Frank 
Castello, John Ferrara, Ernest Horvath, Robert 
King, Helen Mineah, Richard Oakley, Wm. Schink, 


Daniel Snyder, Paul Boykin, Forrest Crayford, 
Rowland Cresswell, John Martirano (Martin), 
Robert Meade, Robert Michalski, Gerald Rosen- 


thal, David Stotz, Jerold Usdane, Robegt Bunnell, 
John Schorge, Joseph Winnick. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134—Delmar Dye, Paul 
R. Schenck, Jr., Roy Dixon, William J. Lehman. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Charles Taylor, 
Carmine Albino, William Tilson, Charles Weekes. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Robert B. Wa- 
goner, Louis A. Valterza, George Strange, Bob 
C. Stacks, Alex A. Skripkus, Albert F. Quirk, 
Lucille M. Peterson, Elbert S. Monroe, Roger E. 
Newman, Walter F. McQuain, Homer O. Loyd, 
Florence Leedom, Lionel G. Janise, Wm. J. Grant- 
ham, Jr., Holden Davis, Joan M,. Crawford, 
Robert Bierle, T, E. Anderson, Fred Akers, Wm. 
Thomas, Dave Richardson, James Ciernia, James 
Stevenson, Verne Rosen, Walter E. Lockard, Tony 
Lobo, Norman Jordan. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Edmund Alberts, Doris 
Jane Altier, Donald Morey Blair, Anita Lynn 
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Brown, John W. (Luke) Burns, Kenneth A, Cervi, 
Edwin R. Charters, Larry Christopher (Christy), 
Kurt Cieslik, Claire E. Davis, Campbell Hamil- 
ton Dean (Peg Crawford), Joseph P. (Duke) 
DeMay, Louis DeSoto, Robert V. Ferrell, Joseph 
Wm. Gallagher (Dick Forrest), Robert W. Gaus- 
man (Bob Garry), Pat Panos Goodman, Alfred 
Arthur Graves, Anthony Hasrocky, Thomas J. 
Kelleher, Jr., Robert James Kelly, Richard Joseph 
Kenny, David Kuttner (Don Davis), Sasha Leon- 


off, Paul W. (Buddy) Lewis, Joseph Lieber, 
Estella Romera (Lupita) Lopez, William R. 
(Flea) Madden, Virginia H. Milliken (Judy 
Haines), Sydney Henry Mitchell, Vincent (Blue) 
Mondi, Wallace C. McNeill, Jr., Marguerite D. 


O'Neill, Lanette Heiser Ouellette, Louis V. Pelosi, 
Dorothy Mae Phillips, James Bryman Preddy, 
Milton Raynor, Cecil Roney (Mel Cavalier), Max 
Roth, Richard Clair Scoble, Aaron H. Shifrin, 
Joseph C. Smith, Mark Darley Stanley, Robert 
Harry Thew, Paul W. Tichenor, Jr. (Paul Mal 
lory), James H. Winstanley (Jim Stanley), Lilly 
Kovacs Zoit. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Elmer H. Bohlig. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Louis Gerard 
Roy, Alphonse Marcel Roy. 


Norwood, Mass., Local 343—J. H. Griffin, E. 
Reardon, RK. Trautman, Robert Glynn, G. Roy 
Walsh. 


Orlando, Fla., Local 389—Geo. Beverly Adams, 
Gaylord Jones, J. E. Whiddon. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—James C. Beebe, Amos 
C. Crothers, Randall Dobbins, Robert O. Gibson, 
Geo. E. Muns, Jr., John C. Philips, Samuel Rose, 
Lyndell E. Schaiper, Robert L. Stankevich, Clyde 
D. Stenson, Wm. O. Davis (Mecie Davis). ; 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Howard J. Albert, 
Joseph E. Austin, J. Julius Baird, Eileen G. Bouvy, 
Louis Changle, Alex Della Valle, Wm. Harold 
Earls, Vera Gardner, Albert F. Griffith, Harry H. 
Hellings, Jr., Richard Kalaba, Fred J. Kornick, 
Joseph Kreczkowski, Raymond B. Lucente, George 
A. Miller, Jr., Wm. J. O'Hara, Julius Palazzi, 
johnny Paolucci, Forest M. (Jack) Peck, Leroy A. 
Riling, Alfred J. Ruck, Richard D. Schroeder, 
William Shaffer, Robert H. Streifler, Mary Jane 
Troop, Bohdan Yagello. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Walter E. Anderson, 
Robert R. Benike, John C. Bullard, James A. Bus- 
cher, Harold W. Carlson, Rita Carrillo, Pablo 
Castillo, Jack B. Cottrell, Arthur L. Dow, Eugene 
P. Ehlenz, Eugene A. Ernst, Rhys S. Evans, 


Alvin W. Followil, Eugene O. Frey, Ervin G. 
Friemuth, Wm. J. Gallas, Joe Gaona, Jr., L 
Clifford Hedeen, James G. Heywood, Robt. J. 


Kissner, Charles E. Krenz, Albert J. Kubicka, 
Carol E. Lowe, Marvin L. Ludwig, Duane K. 
Luypen, Jos. R. McGlinch, Robt. J. Nadon, Ray 

Peterson, Paul R. Reinhardt, Jos. A. (Ted) 
Reiter, Patrick J. Rian, Edw. A. Robinson, Shel- 
don G. Rockler, Henry J. Schuldt, Albert E. 
Schwartz, Anthony J. Sisinni, Lou Skarning, Clar- 
ence A. Taylor, Harold L. Walker, Jack E. Wei- 


zel (Jack Curtice), Donald H. Willi. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—Arthur Porter. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Robert W. Arm- 
strong, Douglas Bodle, Jennie L. Goodman Bouck, 
Peter Brown, Louise Buchan, A. Burgin, Bernard 
Byfield, Hugh J. Clairmont, Alexander Collelo, 
Ralph W. Cornish, Marie Daggett, Albert Dury, 
V. Esposito, Jack Fallon, Ruth M. Gaynor, Bruce 
M. Gerrow, Natalie Gillies, Tom Giomettelo 
(Gimly), Frank C. Humphries, Koryo Isogai, M. 
Jarrett, Wm. Kemp, Jas. R. Kerr, Irene Mce- 
Lellan Kretz, Yvonne Lanauze, Garry Albert 
Lewis, Rodger T. McGhie, John R. MacDonald, 
Maxwell F. MacDonald, Donald Mayo, Anthony 
J. Meringer, Ivan W. (Sonny) Monk, Glenn 
Newans, Lillian Nickoloff, Helen Purcell, Robert 
Purcell, Jacob Gordon Reid, W. W. Reid, Gordon 
Rowe, Colin Saunders, Henry (Hinko) Singer, 
John Sone, M. Tait, Jorge Vazquez, Bob Victor, 
Ada Lingham Wagner, Jack Watkins, James L. 
Wilson, Gordon Witterick, Albert Zippoli. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Alan H. Amidon, 
Madeline M. Bertone, Marie F. Chaput, Donald 


S. Markey, Lowell E. Preston, Thomas J. Tobin, 
Reginald H. Walley. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Local 142—Mike Cuseto, 


Wm. H. Godwin, Olga Brunner, Benjamin Powell. 

West Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Jjames Rhoton, 
K. James Craig, Ray Geiss, Ruby Geiss, Willis 
Lawson, Joan Lawson, Gene Prather. 


EXPULSIONS 


Bradford, Pa., Local 84—William Lehman, 
Leslie Alpar, Douglas Goodrich, Gordan Had- 
sell, Joseph Vario. 

Denver, Colo., Local 
Geo. Denk, Manuel Gallegos, 
Dwight K. Priddy, Barbara Snapp, 
Specht, Robert Winslow. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local 
Curtis Purnell. 


20—Kevin Drummond, 
Effie Ann Oke, 
Francis von 


286—Rufus Anderson, 


ERASURES 

700 — Grey Benner, Troy 
Fowler, Walter Foote, Archie Binam, Al Wyatt, 
Beulah Paulus, Leo Paulus, Vernon McAllister, 
Erwin McCuen, Willis Miller, Joe Parrish, Avon 
N. Rogerson. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Sal_ Vasta, Carlton Nash. 

Connellsville, Pa., Local 417—Charles Gross, 
Joseph Bisko, Antonio Martin, Joseph R. Richard- 
son, Russell C. Miller. 

Conneaut, Ohio, Local 107—Sylvio Verdi, Wm. 
Kalstrom, Pete Kalstrom, Ralph Hawkins, Morry 
Lee, Wm. Elliott. 

Clarksburg, W. Va., Local 580—Joe Costa, Jake 
Dodd, Robeit Stanard. 

Denver, Colo., Local 
Aden, Wm. J. Brown, 
Cook, Virgil Lee Macom, 
Wolcott. 

El Paso, 
Clifford Durr, 


Bend, Oxe., Local 


20—Lester Beck, Paul 
Robert Clerk, James E. 
Nolan Phillips, Lee 


466—Mario Cicchetti, 
W. C. Roberts, 


Texas, Local 
Donald Corda, 





IT’S NEW! 


MUSIC CAMP ox 
MUSIC STAND on PLANO 


@ No Suction Cups Used @ No Clamps Used 
@ Supports itself perfectly against music rest. 
@ Set-up time 8 seconds flat! 


Standard Model 14 inches long *9-95 
DeLuxe Model 20 inches long 12-50 


Complete with Lamp and 15-foot cord. 
Folds into small unit (see illustration). 
1 Carrying case for either size available at $1.00 
; each. Reflector adjusts to any angle. Unit uses 
j Lumiline Lamps. It is not Fluorescent — No 
: transformer used. Patent Pending. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Full Refund. Send check or M. O. Sorry, no C. O. D. 
MAESTRO MUSIC-LITE CO., 2219 Renfrew Avenue, Elmont, N. Y. 








cabubakumusel 























THE MOST UNUsyay wuSiC IN THE WoR 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


rs You wave your hand in the air . . . and the room echoes with spellbinding, 
5S fascinating tones. This is the exciting music of the THEREMIN, the amazing 
instrument that creates the newest sound in the world . . . electronically. 
Now, after 25 years of absence from the commercial market, the new, com- 
pletely perfected THEREMIN is once again available to the musician. Several 
hours of practice is all it takes to master the THEREMIN and achieve the most 
extraordinary mood music and unusual effects. Send for FREE, fascinating 
brochure packed with information. A.MOO 


3 51-09 PARSONS BOULEVARD 
x R. A. M00G C * DEPT..M. FLUSHING 55, N. Y. 























EVERYBODY’S TALKING ABOUT IT! 
or DOODLIN’ ae a really great dance band instrumental arrangement. 
Scored for 2 Trumpets, Trombone, 2 Altos, Tenor, Bari and 3 Rhythm. Send only 
$4.00 check or M. O. today. 2 


COMPOSCRIPT 


166 COPLEY AVENUE 
TEANECK, N. J, 

















ELECTRIC 
GUITAR: | 
ley 7 Nolte 
Write Today 














SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 


DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 
For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper. 


éy VALCO MFG: CO 





Your music dealer will supply you. 





’ a NJ . J 
LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE tata ag —eee. 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by . ‘ 
' “ . full chord backgrounds try the ALKIRE 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading TUNING. Prva te your technique by re- 
Piano Technician and Teacher. ducing left hand motion up to 90%, Used 

















| and recommended by players and ‘t@athers 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH | for 17 years. Hundreds of solos and Studies 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana available. Graded courses to meet 

personal needs. Free advisory service. + 

ther information on request. : 











Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! i Mies, EASTON, a= 
ne 37 






















PATENTED 
* 


TRUE VIBRATO 
Price $50.00 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNTING INSTRUC- 
TIONS and NEW SET OF BIGSBY STRINGS 


SPECIAL MODEL FOR FENDER AND 
OTHER THIN GUITARS 


SOLD DIRECT BY 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 


DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 














NOW ---BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to — 
recise music notation swiftly and cheaply 
fhe KEATON saves time, gives superior peau. 


(Notes 1/2 actual 
size) 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 








TRANSPOSING "serine 


If you can read 
music, you can weit, Lege t+ gr sg 
with the, new Quinby System, Quick, Con- 
venient, ACCURATE. No longer must you 
figure out the interval for each note. 
Simply “slide” music into any new key. 
QUINBY MUSIC TRANSPOSITION SYSTEM 
30 Blackburn Road Summit, N. J. 


SESSO OIL 


FOR VALVE, TROMBONE, KEYS 
30 Finest Lubricant made 
© tor ee Seta 


Odorless, Smooth an > 
The on Oil wold ‘directly te 

cians. $2.20 a dozen. Send 
check, M. ©. or bank order to: 


Sesso Products Co. 














Jeanne E. McGee, Leon Brick, Phillips Doe 
Stoner. 

Fairbanks, Alaska, Local 481—Andrew Anderson. 

Greenville, S. C., Local 694—Ben Ballenger, 
Louis Brogno, Bob Calhoun, Lee Cannon, N. H. 
Caughman, E. M. Esselmeyer, L. E. Fersner, 
Johnny Goudelock, J. R. Hedden, J. P. Hender- 
son, Bobby Hughey, Waymond Jackson, David 
King, Jerry Powell, Wister Todd, 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Roscoe L. Stoops 
(Budd Bruce), loseph Carcerano, Bruce L. Goade. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 47—james Allen, 
Calvin L. Dillard, Clyde Clair Helmer, Kermit E. 
Holven, Hobson O. Mason, Buck Ram, Doyle 
Salathiel, Harry Babasin, Hadda Brooks, Buddy 
Boniface DeFranco, Nat (King) Cole, Sam Dona- 
hue, Stanley Getz, Johnny Grimes (Barton), Daryl 
K. Harpa, Ken Scott Kenniston, Charles N. Miller, 
Gerry Mulligan, Hadda Brooks, Connie C. Cray- 
ton (Pee Wee), Pat Dunagan, Hugh W. (Bill) 
Jacoby, Dacita McCormic, Seymour lllions, Mal J. 
Irby, Raymond L. Johnson, Robert L. Lindemann, 
James Magyar, John W. McFall, Anthony Modaf- 
fari, Carlton F. O'Neil, Marvin Palzer, Gloria 
Pani-Cucci, Frank F. Picone, Phillip Rammacher, 
Reuben Geo. Walker, Herman J. Monari, Jr. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Cecil Roney (Mel Ca- 
balier), Froilan Maya, Jackie King Harding (Jackie 
King). 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Albert lovino, Alan 
Abel, Fred Brenner, Roberta Claire, Howard Gilli- 


(Continued on page forty-seven) 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Arthur Richardson Viola, Tertis model 


1952, 16% inches; Ewald Haenel Viola, Testore 
model 1928, 17 inches, in excellent condition. 
Robert Warburton, 668 Eglinton Avenue, East 


Toronto, Canada 
FOR SALE—Mason and Hamlin Reed Organ. One 
manual, range five full octaves, with ten stops. 
Used, price $100. Isaac D. Freedman, 832 Mid- 
wood St., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. Phone HY 3-7408. 
FOR SALE—Selmer centered-tone Clarinet, used; 
articulated G%, forked Eb, $225.00. Edward A. 
Laisy, 722 Perry St., Flint, Michigan. 
FOR SALE—Bass, Mittenwald, full size, flat back, 
big tone; with cover, $350.00. German bows, 
$12.00. All are used. George Torke, 166 Grand 
ois Apt. C-4, Englewood, N. J. Phone LOwell 
-9256. 











Jay Trackman.” 





FOR SALE—Rival Accordion, 5 Stops, 120 bass, 
used. Wm. Bradshaw, 19 Lynwood Place, New 

Haven, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Trumpet, Vincent Bach (Stradivarius 
model), $125.00; Cornet, French Besson (Grand 

Prix model), $100.00, both used. M. P. Druzin- 

sky, 2905 Virginia, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

FOR SALE—Private Library of used orchestrations 
(dance), cight for $1.25. A. Cortois, 4725 

North Camac, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Tenor Band Arrangements for nine- 
piece tenor band. Also arrangements for a 

seven-piece orchestra that are styled after the 

Dave Pell Octet. All are used. R. Ebertone, 

511 Charles St., East Lansing, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Hammond Spinet Organ, $995.00; 
also Hammond A-20 speaker, $125.00. All are 

used. Henry Daye, 757 Second St., Secaucus, 

N. J. Phone UNion 3-5131. 

FOR SALE—Conn Tenor Sax, old model, with big 
bell, used. Harry Settel, 217 Lawrence Place, 

Paterson, N. J. Phone SHerwood 2-0293. 




















WANTED 


WANTED—Pianist, read and fake; also guitarist 
for newly forming commercial jazz trio. Willing 
to travel. Fred Swening, 220 West 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. Phone Circle 6-0880.** 
WANTED—Trio for small club. Must play good 
dance music. Job will run four to five months. 
Write Woody Hayes, 816 West Johnson Street, 
Raleigh, N. C.** 
WANTED—Female 
duo; best contacts. Miss J. Huth, 701 
mill Road, Huntington, Indiana.** 
WANTED—Pianist or Organist who can entertain 
with vocals, maie or female. Employer will 
sign long contract. Work will be in smart cock- 
tail lounge. Good job for right person. Write 
Woody Hayes, 816 West Johnson St., Raleigh, 
N.C. 
WANTED—Concert pianist for steady 
ment, must double accordion and sight read, 
piano parts to violin concertos, concert tunes, 
sonatas, concert trios, etc. Accordion ability not 
too important. Work is in exclusive restaurant. 
Contact Michel Weiner, 1301 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington . o ¢.© 











accordionist for entertaining 


Flax- 








engage- 








serial in 
Phil- 


FOR SALE—Scimer Clarinet (used), 
8900's; $75.00. L. Brown, 6339 Large St., 

adelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE—The wonderful English Horn (made 
by Loree) I have used with the Metropolitan 

Opera Association Orchestra, receiving marvelous 

comments from music critics; most perfect condi- 





AT LIBERTY 


read or fake; dance, 
Open for club 





AT LIBERTY—Bass player, 
Spanish, Cowboy; sings a little. 





Rhinelander Ave., Bronx 62, N. Y. 


tion. Attilio Marchetti, 41-10 97th Place, Corona dates or week ends. M. Kaslow, 616 Dumont 

68, L. I. Phone HA 4-7128.* Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Phone HY 5-3195. 

FOR SALE—String Bass, Italian and French, swell AT LIBERTY—Arranger and Copyist, wide ex- 
back; French bass Bow and Trunk, also Bbb perience; will work by mail. Alan Leibowitz, 

upright Tuba; all are used. V. DeFulvio, 666 103 Chancellor Ave., Newark 8, N. J. Phone 


WaAverly 6-2477. 





FOR SALE—Used Conn Chromatic 
(Stroboconn), $300.00. Leo Witte, 
St., Fairlawn, N. J. Phone FA 6-0338 


FOR SALE—Cello, Joseph Hill, London 


Stroboscope 
201 Wilson 





1775, 


$450,00; also Cello, F. L. Pique, Paris, 1805, 
and bows. G. Shaw, 2785 Seaview Road, Cadboro 
Bay, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 





FOR SALE—Used Library, 
including sax choruses. 
Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 
For Sale—Ant. and Hier. Amati Violin, 14 inches 
long; two certificates. Would consider less 
valuable old Italian or French Violin as part pay- 
ment. Frank Barbary, 63 Washington St., Taun- 

ton, Mass. 


Reed Factory For Sale 


Complete reed factory for the manufacture 

of Clarinet and Saxophone reeds—Produc- 

tion 16,000 per week—three-year supply of 

fine cane. Will teach buyer the business. 
R. E. HULBERT 

2605 Lincoln Avenue, Altadena, California 


standards and specials, 
B. Goefenbauer, 122 St. 























TROMBONISTS 


RH TROMBONE CREAM is the best lubricant 
for new or old trombone slides. Used and 
rec ded by di trombonists and 
teachers everywhere. Packed in a tube for 
easy carrying and application. 

Send 50c, Check or Money Order to: 
RH TROMBONE CREAM CO. 
BOX 157 HARMON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Sorry, no C.0.D.s. Dealers’ inquiries invited. 








Choice 


RAWH 


AMERICAN 
rop QuatiTy OR 





2490 W. 79th Ave., Phila. 38, Pa. 





AT LIBERTY—Girl pianist, young, experienced in 

dance, concert, cut shows; 802 card. Secks 
connection with small combo in California or 
Florida, preferably all-girl. Carmel Alcaro, 1 East 
Fordham Road, Bronx 68, N. Y. CY 8-3694—FO 
7-7873. 





AT LIBERTY—Organist, has own large Ham- 
mond A. C. current organ; will travel. * Will 
work with group, or solo. Age 35, New York 


1-05 AstOria Bivd., 


Harry Strat, 
Phone YEllow- 


N. Y. 


and Miami cards. 
Apt. 2G, Astoria 2, L. L., 
stone 2-4235. 
AT LIBERTY—Electric Guitarist, 
waiian, anxious to join combo, single, age 35; 
read or fake, 802 card. Prefer Florida. Billy 
Skipper, 30 Thurston Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Trombone player, Local 10. Fa- 
miliar with Bass Trombone, Contra-bass Trom- 
bone, Baritone and Bass Trumpet; extensive or- 
chestra experience. Available to join symphony 
orchestra, will audition. Karl Lenk, Miller Road, 
Barrington, Ill. 
AT LIBERTY—String Bass Player; willing to travel; 
reads and fakes; 406 card. Frank Natawe, Box 
180, Caughnawaga, Quebec, Canada. Phone Nel- 
son 5-0847-J-3 (Lachine). 
AT LIBERTY—String Bass Player; 
read or fake; willing to travel. 
10857 Avenue L, Chicago 17, III. 
Chicago 8-0858. 
AT LIBERTY—Guitarist; prefers work with small 
combo. Good in vocals; doubles on string bass 
and banjo. C. Scroggins, 1424 First Ave., West 
Kennewick, Wash. Phone 1-2032. 
AT LIBERTY—Guitarist, doubling on Violin; 802 
card. Experienced in dance, concert; qualified 
to teach, including the Accordion. Desires work 
in Florida or California with combo or school. 
Al Alcaro, 1 East Fordham Road, Bronx 68, N. Y. 
FO 7-7873—CY 8-3694. 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger (Instrumental and vocal); 
in all branches of music and 





doubles Ha- 











Local 10 card; 
R. L. Carlson, 
Phone SOuth 











wide experience 
entertainment; 802 card. Allan H. Nurse, 34-20 
98th St., Corona, L. I., N. Y. Phone HAve- 


meyer 4-7686. 


AT LIBERTY—Vibrist; 
piano. Two or four mallets; 





doubles marimba, drums, 
read or fake; wide 


experience; age 24; will travel. Coz Sincere, 
50 Felch Road, Natick, Mass. Phone OLympic 
3-3670. 





AT LIBERTY—Versatile conductor wishes to con- 
tact an agent; has best references. LeRoy 
Reese, P. O. Box 84, Kirkman, lowa. 








Designed 


to meet demands 
of the 


PROFESSIONAL! 


Foremost woodwind artists for 
years have recognized the un- 
| excellence of Linton 
Bassoons and Oboes. The entire 
Linton woodwind family is en- 
gineered to meet the exacti 
requirements of the a me 
musician. We urge you to con- 
vince yourself... try a Linton! 


LINTON Bb CLARINETS 
FROM $124.50 to $300.00 


Including case, accessories 
and Federal Excise Tax, 


*% CLARINETS 

* BASSOONS 

* OBOES 

* SAXOPHONES 

* ENGLISH HORNS 






Write today for in- 
emer pms new Cata- 


FREE 


f lete li 
cataros ! 2 Liston Peoslion 


Woodwinds and 
name of your dealer. 


MANUFACTURING 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


THE words FINEST 






meVER 


BROS. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 

For Free Circulars Write to: 
P. O. BOX 367, NORTHPORT, N. Y. 











Write for... 
Catalog of English 
BRASS BAND MUSIC 


Now available from 
ROBERT KING MUSIC COMPANY 















North Easton Massachusetts 











Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Bookers Licenses Revoked 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 


Gervis, Bert .. 
National Booking Corp 


Hollywood 
Ainsworth- Box Agency 
Artists Corp. of America 
pompetes: ~ Nhl neo Fas EA 
Finn, 
Federal Artists Lote 
Fishman, Ed 
Herring, Will 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency 
Montague, Percival S. ...... 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc 
Skeels, Lloyd L 
Taylor, Harry S., Agency 














Los Angeles 


Bonded Management Agency ......... 788 
RAINE,” DOWIE cersencssscecerssceotcocseceres " pth 







Daniels, James J. . 
Gustafson, Ted, Agency . 


Lara, SIdMEY. ...........s00000-+ 

McDaniels, R. P. 1790 
Pollard, Otis EB. ....... ....000+ 3463 
Roberts, Harold William . 1905 


SE. Bil. GeAtENO cncacsasaecatscbasnnqronearstece 














Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
TOURG, NEO cccccsscocsccssess <coscccscces«cccseseecse 778 
San Diego 

Bateee. TORE. dicicccoccceccassecesse eseeqsentte 
Stutz, Walter R., enterprises. * 
Willia G HICKMAN ...1.....cccccccsececccscccoscee 
San Jose 
Fuller, Frank H. 
Hamilton, Jack 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William .........000.-c0000seeeees 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. S . 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry .........-cccccsereee 50 
Rex Orchestra Service... 1386 
Bristol 
I OOD sith cascctscnacipsncadices 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings ..........°1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association. ......... « 3469 
Hartford 
CL, TIED «ca ncteneclinatnnasanenctddbecatecsnion 1850 
MeClusky, Thorp Liz ...c.ccccccccsrcccccsssesees 718 






New England Entertainment 
ae 4580 

Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
4 


IEEE COD, cacccstnderoscccsstnceneneccccsennte 193 
Manchester 
| Sao 4641 


New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan En- 
tertainment Service) ..........s0see 821 
New London 


Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 





Stratford 
a | Re ere 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, INC. ........00+0+ 339 
LaMarre, Jules ........... dintieninieni pansqneqgorecey 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. H. ........... sibabchauie 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, INC. 2.0... 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ..........0.0-.--.- 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions ....... eccigiindsines 1831 
Mason, Lee wwe 3858 
Steele ‘Arrington, ae 1451 


Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ......... 2914 


FEBRUARY, 1955 












































Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. E. .... 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Sauire, LAW Ws. scdsiseeiwwnwsenis 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions ............scccscscseseees 4842 
Joe Minnick 
BURGE, Fe WE og. Eis. Ssectissabatahitctemcpetiinctianes 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Stocker, Ted 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
Janas, Peter 3240 
Wayne, Ted, Associated Services.. 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart .... 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau .. 468 
Donaldson, Bill ..........ccssseecesss 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, a 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ............ 2666 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . - 56 
Vagabond, Charles .........cccccssesescessees 1582 
Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. .....scsscssssesse 1411 
Kankakee 
Devlyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AGENCY ......ccccoccsreseee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ....... 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
a EE 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau. ........c.cccsccreeveee 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 
Indianapolis 
Elliott Booking CoO. .....cccccccressccessores 75 
Ferguson Bros. AZe@ney  .......cccccsesseeee 3158 
ae United Amusement 
Ce SE Sane 3394 
Powell, ¢ William Tr RENED | ccsssccecsscetes 4150 
Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern . 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service «see 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
BOuUuth BOI nnsceccecorecscsccscscsesoccccesesocces 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint Li. .........cccccccesseses 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 863 
Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit ........cccccresecsoeesones 3078 
Red Oak 
Cox, Lee, Enterprises ..........ssseseeee 955 


Webster City 











Beightol, D. A. 1290 
Bonsall, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions ..........ccse 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 


Midwest Orchestra Service ........... 118 














KENTUCKY 
, Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
Tompkins, Jasper? .....cccccsesese eoencesaseres 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras 1256 
Barton, Jack 6 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 
Corp. 278 
Forty Club, Inc. 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3765 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Baker, Robert R. 

Brudnick, Louis J. .. 

Hub Theatrical Agen y, 
Gertrude Lagoulis .........ccccccccccseseees 3698 
































Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 
Enterprises 4131 
BRenberd, -WwGOy. oicceccecsescsotesscsssecotsitivis 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractions ............ 150 
Danvers 
Larkin, George 2614 
Hatfield 
Neweomb, Emily Li. wrccccccccccccsscssrssess 1218 
Holyoke 
CGT, BRC Bi ciccesiecctstcdovestintebisinceetes 2252 
Dommlue, CRartew: Ba. sscccscccssssiscceccssves 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office ...........-0«« 3495 
Pittsfield 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Marcella, N. 307 
Salem 
LaPicinm, GeOrme Ja: cescssestetececcscccosestennssse 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ...... 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) 558 
Benner, William R. 395 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. .......:.... 23 
Gladstone 
Woater, TODO Ge Te ccccetintinsinsccictseiachiinns 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 











Jackson 
Roach, BOmOsC Thy ciccsccicdicsersseenscissessts 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes,. Arthur ‘GQ. « ccciccencsslissicess psionenneed 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. ..... eseonendiesen 267 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
Comiedl, “ROtnae F.. cictinccentmnsiain 4356 
Fleck, Ed. . 3196 
taynell’ 8 Attractions cecccccssscsssccses 2022 
Vilendrer, LAWrenCe A. ....s.sessececeesee 4357 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
L. Porter Jung ........ 626 





Kramer Music Servic 














ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOG gam 
AND fi 

NEW PRICE 
LIST 









THE MOST COMPLETE 
AND FINEST LINE 


OF ITS KIND 
Spiral Books Rac-Paks 
Musipaks Ink Pens 
Loosettes Transo 
Midgets Score Papers 


Manuscript Paper 

Music Blank Books 

Correction Tapes 
Student Pads 


@ ask FOR THESE WELL-KNOWN 
PRODUCTS AT YOUR LOCAL 
MUSIC SHOP OR DIRECT FROM US. 


PASSANTINO BRANDS 











MUSICIANS, LOOK! 


The new, easiest and 
quick way to build chords. 
No fuss, no bother, let 


‘The CHORD BUILDER’ 


do the work. 
TEACHERS USE IT! 
Send $1.50 Money Order to 
The Chord Builder 


372 CREED STREET STRUTHERS, OHIO 

















EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
Wand STRINGS » 


ind th 


“GEORGE VAN EPS 
ADJUSTABLE BASS: BRIDGE 


Yonkers 4, N.Y 


Box 55; East Station 





TRUMPET PLAYERS 
Sensational is the word for the new 9-inch 
low pitch Bb POCKET CORNET. Has ex- 
cellent tone and action, uses a trumpet 
mouthpiece and is ideal for ——? The 
instrument is beautifully lacquer and 
makes a eaodets collector's item. Pric 
low at $79.00 plus F.T. 
Further information on request. 
WEST MANOR MUSIC CENTER 
1590 Westchester Ave., New York 72, N.Y. 











Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
sy 























MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516. 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ............. 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 
p Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 8. .............. 688 
e, Tom 354 
Municipal Booking enc 3151 
Southland 4 -~ pastes Cc! 1180 
Stevens, V. Thom 275 
Wayne's Theatrical tT Exchan 636 
North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ......... 1115 
Belirieves Music Service ...........0 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service .......-..... 3044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor........ 5420 
Lincoin 
Central Booking Service ..........cc-« 1054 
Omaha 


AmuseMeNt Service ..........cccccccceeceeeeeee 
George, Gabrie 
Swanson, Guy A., Midwest 

Booking Agency 
Tri-States Entertainment Service Bt 








NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald .............:csssse 2574 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service ........ 1061 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 























Hagerman, Ray 2434 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, Jimmie ...........ccceccseeeees 1949 
Belleville 
Matt, John ...... 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard J. ........cccccssscesscsessee 4031 
Newark 
Mandala, Frank 4526 
Paterson 
Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
BOY'S Music AGENCY) .....ccceccccceveeeee 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany ; 

Jack O'Meara Attractions .............. 2816 
Bob Snyder 1904 
Auburn 
Dickman, Carl 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Harry 2202 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 

Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 


ice 
= M. wg — A 
Smith, Carlyle “pick 
Egbe 








Smi th; 


Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ...........0. 1539 


Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W. 





New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 


New York City 


AleXANder, MOTCY ........cccecssccereeerees . 623 

Allen Artists Bureaud ...........ccccccccee $711 
Foch P. Allen 

Allied 7g oo pee Bureau, Inc. - oes 


Baldwin, C 








Berney, Paul x Productions. 


Berns, H B. 

Bradley Williams pteetainment 
Bureau, R. Bradley Williama...... 1415 

Brown, Harry 2635 










































































BrySon, APrthull .......cccssorsesrseessrsserereee 
Campbell, Norman E. aa 
Carlson, Ralph T. ........ 
Chartrand, BIRO ccrcecscestceccnscncesossnoeso 
Coffee, Jack 
Continental Amusements ..........00.0000 1775 
Cooper, Ralph 5223 
Crane, Ted 217 
Croydon's Theatrical Agency.......... 297 
Cubamerica Music Corp. ........-ss+ 2840 
Curran, Tommy 123 
Currie, RODErt W. .....ccccccsscressrreesesesees 2595 
Dauscha, Billie 2082 
Durand & Later 425 
Edson, Robert H., INC. .........-ssere« 667 
Esva Artists Assoc., Hi Steger..... *. 2825 
Evans & Lee 189 
Finck, Jack, AGeNY .....-.cerceereseoeeees 3658 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. .........00 99 
Gait, John R. 2357 
Gill, Howard 3013 
Gillman Artists 1120 
GOArey, GOTT) A, cevcsevescerrsreesenecsenes 2132 
~~ M sirnos y, Theatrical 
Agens Bt 
Gri pahagen, Wilber Hy nccccccccsccossees 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 
Hart, Jack 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
Johnson, Don 5625 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 3444 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 
spaniel T. Laastfogel)  .....0.....-.00000 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises ............ 2287 
Lipskin, Jerry 3434 
LustMan, J. Alan .....cccccsccccccersrerersseses 381 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency.. 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises ............. 1544 
Morales, Cruz 1561 
National Entertainment Service... 84 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
Navarro Theatrical Enterprises 
CEsther NAvarr0o)  ..rccecescse-serseseeeeeee 2002 
Nat Nazarro Management 
(Personal MEP.) ....c.ccerccscoressseseesees 953 
Navarro Theatrical Seaenyeseee 
(Esther Navarro) ....... .. 2002 
Parker eS = 293 
Pearl, 6 
Perch, sii Theatrical 
Enter — 1577 
IT, MER 2.02 ide atu sdeb tveosttdscens 1028 
Rheingold, Sid, AGENCY ...ceeereeserseees 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 
AtTICAl AGENCY) .cceccoccrcorceerseseserecerses 
Rogers and Ruggerio, 7 Trixie 
Rogers, Rose Ruggerio .......c.000« 1964 
Rogers, Max 3513 
Romm, Gene 4098 
Scanlon, Matt 2043 
Sheridan, Kay .............-......-.- . 1198 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ...... 1774 
Singer, John 3326 


Summers and Tennebaum 

Harry Weissman. ..........+ 
Talent Corporation of Am 

Times oe Artists Bureau... 
Trent, 
United ‘Artists Management ........... 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
Wells, Abbott 3738 






































White, Lew, Theatrical 
Enterprises 1526 
Rochester 
Barton, Lee 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin EB. .......-ceccesesesseeeeeee 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 

Southern Attractions .....ccccseccsee 1237 
Pitmon, Earl - 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMuUSeEMENt CO. ........ccseeeseee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Trapas, T. A. 4214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 164 
Celina 
Martin, Harold Li. ......ccersecseersesseeeeeee 1492 
Cincinnati 
Ma, DEE sccismmcepnnenninnniins 2956 
Carpenter, Richard .........-ccsseeseeseeeee 63 
Rainey, Lee 915 
Sive and Acomb 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. ASOnY  ......ccceceeeceeeeee 3566 
Columbus 
Askins, Lane 465 
Dayton 
Hixon, Paul 552 

Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service .............+0 882 
Elyria 
Jewell, Ww. 
(oo “Meatre, IMC.) .secreccsseses ww. 4766 





Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted ......ccccccccocscesrcsseessees 


- 3042 


Gunesch, J. B. 





Steubenville 

















26 Dales, GRD caicnsiconnnnnnn 1109 
Toledo 
Tripoli, Joseph A., 
ntertainment Bureau .......c.ccc0e 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
ce a > Aner 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Be, “TRI TE scitcesnidtienstccdcoccsctersinss 611 
Carbondale 
Battle, Marty 330 
East McKeesport 
Pa, SITRIEE dits. crttchcenchntseestinndntncicesbeden 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John - 1237 
Jeannette 
CORGERMR, PGE Ba... crcctnsicisnccessensssien 2105 
Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
Zellers, Art 544 
McKeesport 
SD FOG DIE: sdacetiitintanisietereciggpintins 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 
Philadelphia 
CoopersMith, JOS@pn .....cccccccrsecseeeseeees 1511 


Creative Entertainment Bureau.... 
Dupree, Reese 
Gould, Hal, 5 oo gen Agency...... 5383 
Hammer, Godfre 273 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency « 46 
EPO, CRIED ccenesctnscncessinecnscetectscess 
Mears, W. L. 
Muller, George W. 
National Theatrical Agency 3537 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 
— = Sammy, Entertainment os 
ur 58 





























Sepia Petertalamment —. ceevevee 4448 
United Orchestra Service . wees 6720 
pT eae 836 
Pittsburgh 
Ellis AMUSEMENE CO. ciccccccscccseerseeeeeee 480 
Golden, BManuel J... cccccccccccccccoccescsccces 2208 
Hallam, Paul 1997 
NOW Artist Service ...cccccccccccccserccsssscce 2521 
Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc........ 124 
, a 5 eA 4391 
Shenandoah 
Mikita, John 3751 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement Co. ............0. 1427 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Tustynakkd, VINCOM ....cccccccccccececccoscsocees 2445 
Providence 
Bowen, Reggi 2179 
Winkler, Neville ae REE SS 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, Jr. ..........0+ 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. .......ccrsccccssssscesees 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Fleeria, Wik. Fig FP. cocccoceseccassescssescesee 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
De. BE. BB. TRCKBOR cnccccseccscsesoccccccsscsee 5115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, Charles. .........cscccssecsscsesseeeeeee 2186 
Boling 
cn pees Booking 
Cooperative 4181 
































Dallas 
Beck, Jim 
Portis, Cal ay 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
Watson, S. L. 39 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions........ 114 
Houston 
Orchestra Service of America........ 151 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast ABONCY .....ccccccceereeee 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 883 
SchultZ Booking AGENCY ...........000 2354 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service .........00« scorers 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 


Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)...... 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises «- 2393 
Harvison, R. S., Assoc. 
Thomas, B 
Wheeler, Bob 




















Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
Lynn Lyndel 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions...... 478 
Martinsburg 
Miller, George E.,, Ir. cccccccosssccsssseseeeee 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lowther, Harold R. ......cc..ccocccossssseoses 3753 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams. ...........-cs« 5914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., IP... 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 





Tomahawk 

McClernon Amt t Co. 276 
Watertown 

Nielsen’s Entertainment Mart........ 3039 
CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Carrigan, LSet Gy Tos scccssecscssersscsscctvessece 4369 


Edmonton, Alberta 


McKenzie; Blake 
(Prairie CONCEFtS)  .......cccccccccccseccsees 5106 


4090 





Toronto, Ontario 


Kudlets, Harold ...... 
Mitford, Bert, Agency 
Whetham, Katherine and 

Turnbull, Winnifred  ..............:0.0 4013 


Montreal, Quebec 


Artistes de Montreal, Reg’d. (Ma- 
dame Albert Gosselin) .........scc0: 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
Michel Leroy 900 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Gaylorde Enterprises ......... sccscectccscese OOEN 
L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Carlisle, Perry 
Little Southerner Restaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 
Umbach, Bob 
DOTHAN: 
Colored Elks Lodge (Club), and 
O. B. Purifoy, Employer 
Smith, Mose 
FLORENCE: 
Valentine, Leroy 

MOBILE: 

Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 
Antwerp, Commander, George 
Faulk, Manager 

Cavalcade of Amusements 
Moore, R. E., Jr. 
Williams, Harriel 
MONTGOMERY: 
Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, Manager 
Montgomery, W. T. 
Perdue, Frank 
NORTH PHENIX CITY: 
Bamboo Club, and W. T. 
“‘Bud’’ Thurmond 

PHENIX CITY: 

Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner 

French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 


PHENIX: 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman 
ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF: 
Sunnyside Lounge, and George 
Nackard 
PHOENIX: 


Chi’s Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 

Smith, Claude V., Sec.-Treas. 
Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 
wood, Calif.), Phoenix, Ariz. 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 

TUCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Hutton, Jim 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Rio Rita Cocktail Lounge, Joe 


Grbach, Manager, Louise 
Bryce, Owner 
Severs, Jerry 
Williams, Marshall 
ARKANSAS 
BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. Thomas J. 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Hammon Oyster House, 
Jacobs 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK: 
Mack, Bee 


LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, 
Producer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 

McGEHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., Robertson 
Rodeo, Inc. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, Co-owners 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Casino, and A. R. D. Thompson 

Johnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C, C. 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 

Scott, Charles E. 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 

Ketchum. Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 
VFW, and R. D. Burrow, 
Commander 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 


FEBRUARY, 


and Joe 


ANTIOCH: 
Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 
Village, and Wm. Lewis, Owner 
ARTESIA: 


Carver, Ross 
Doric Corporation, Jack R. 
Young, Owner, Tommy 


Thompson, Manager 

Red Barrei 

AZUSA: 
Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 
BAKERSFIELD: 

Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
wards 

Conway, Stewart 

Curtner, George 

BENICIA: 

Rodger, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 
BERKELEY: 

Bur-Ton, John 

Davis, Clarence 

Jones, Charles 

Wilson, Jimmy, Promoter 

BEVERLY HILLS: 

Bert Gervis Agency 

Mestusis, Paris 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 

Savage, Bob 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 

BURBANK 

Elbow Room, and Roger 
Coughlin, Manager 

Irvin, Frances 

CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
DECOTO: 
Howard, George 
DUNSMUIR: 
McGowan, J. B. 
EUREKA: 

Paradise Steak House, and 
O. H. Bass 

York Club, and O. H. Bass 

FAIRFIELD: 

Guardhouse Tavern, and 

Walter Jarvis, Employer 
FONTANA: 

Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy 

Anderson, Employer 
FRESNO: 

Plantation Club, and 
Joe Cannon 

Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
Presideat 

GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD: 

Alison, David 

Artists Booking Corp., and Craig 
Smith, Pres. (San Francisco, 
Calif.), Wilford Hobbs, Vice- 
Pres. (Dallas, Tex.), Claude V. 
Smith, Sec.-Treas. (Phoenix, 
Ariz.) 

Babb, Kroger 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard, 
Vannerson 

California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Club 22 (Trocadero), and Sam 
Einstoss, Pat Coleman, Turk 
Prujan, Employers 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productons, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward I. 

Gayle, Tim 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Haymes, Dick 

Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

National Booking Corporation 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 

Six Bros. Circus, and George 
McCall 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 


Trocadero, and Sam Einstoss, 
Employer 

Universal Light Opera Co., and 
Association 

Vogue Records, and Johnny 
Anz, Owner, and Bob 


Stevens, F. L. Harper 

Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
Wally Kline 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 

LONG BEACH: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 


1955 


Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Ass’t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity Dept., George W. 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector. 

McDougall, Owen 

Spangler, Public Relations and 

LOS ANGELES: 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Blue Light Ballroom, and 
Bill lory 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Gradney, Michael 

Halfont, Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and 
War Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

New Products Institute of 
America, and Joseph H. 
Schulte 

Pierce, Pops 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, Co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stotz, 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. 

Kolvas, Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 
Terry, Tex 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 


Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 
Owners 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 


Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
Owners 
Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 
Matthews 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
Pedroni, Frank 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club, and Robert 
Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner, Town 


House 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering Club 
Hall, Donald H. 
PASADENA: 
Hazelton, Mabel 
Ware, Carolyn E 


PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, Horse 
Follies of 1946 
PITTSBURG: 
Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 
RICHMOND: 
Downbeat Club, and Johnnie 
Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 
Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 


Leingang, George 
O'Connor, Grace 
SAN DIEGO: 

Blues and Rhythm Attractions 
Agency 

Brigham, Froebel Astor 

Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 


Crown Club and Wm. E, (Bill) 


Wilson 
Hudson, Aline 
Logan, Manly Eldwood 
Lost Frontier Cafe, 

O. Hicks 
Miller, Warren 
Mitchell, John 
Passo 


» Ray 
Rancho Cafe and Frank Bom- 


pensiero 
Tricoli, Joseph, Operator, Play- 
land 


Washington, Nathan 

Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 
(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Blue Angel , 

Brown, Willie H. 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan, Owner 

Cafe Society Uptown (now 
known as Emanon Breakfast 
Club) 

Champagne Supper Club and 
Mrs. Mildred Mosby 

Club Drift In, and Dan 
McCarthy 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Giles, Norman 

Oronato, Vincent 

Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 
man and Kellock Catering, 
Inc. 

Paradise Gardens, and John A. 
Gentry and William Carthen 

Primalon Ballroom, and Carrie 
O. McCoy 

Reed, Joe, and W. C. 

Rogers and Chase Co. 

Say When Club, and G. J. 


Nieman 

Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 

Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 


Smith, Craig, Pres., Artists 
Booking Corp. (Hollywood, 
Calif.) 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Waldo, Joseph 

SAN JOSE: 

Ariotto, Peter and Peggy 

McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 

Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 

Paz, Fred 

SANTA BARBARA: 

Briggs, Don 

Canfield Enterprises, Inc. 

Costello, Mario 

SANTA CRUZ: 

Righetti, John 

SANTA MONICA: 

Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 

McRae, H. D. 

SEASIDE: 
Corral Night Club, and 


Al Leroy 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SIGNAL HILL: 
Moeller, Al, Signal Hill 
SOLANO BEACH: 
Fire Pit, and Darrel Wilson and 
O. Mac McKinney 
SOUTH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 
Stagnaro 
VAN NUYS: 
Lehr, Raynor 
VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Bennell, Edward 
Jones, Bill 
Turf Club and Bill Bayers, 
Manager 
JULESBURG: 
Cummins, Kenneth 


LAMAR: 


Main Cafe, and Robert Dunn, 
Prop. 
MORRISON: 
Clarke, Al 
TRINIDAD: 
El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Lunin, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON 
Andreoli, Harold 


Eugene 


Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Marino, Mike 

Schwartz, Milton 

Williams, Joseph 

NIANTIC: 
McQuillan, Bob 
Russell, Bud 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuci 
STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 

WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, LeRoy 
Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester 
Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 


FLORIDA 


BRADENTOWN: 
Merle, 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DANIA: 
Paradise Club, and Michael F. 
Slavin 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 
DELAND: 
Club Aloha and E. C. Phillips, 
Owner 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garfield ne 
FORT MEYER 
Bailey, Bill All Star Mi i 


Bernice and 


island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 


Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidiander, Miller, 
Max Leshnick, Micheei 


Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Morrison, 

Perlmutter, Julius J. 

Poinciana Hotel, and Beroie 
Frassrand 

Roosevelt Theatre 

Scott, Sandy 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, and Ray Baisden 

Fryor, D. S. 

Redman, Arthur J. 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show, and Sunbrock Speed- 
way 

ORMOND BEACH: 
Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul 
PALM BEACH: 

DeManio, Mrs. J. 

Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie’s, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also known as 
A. Scott), and National Or- 
chestra Syndicate and Amer- 
ican Booking Company, and 
Alexander Attractions 

Miss Texas Club, and Richard 
ae Owner and Prop. 

Southland Restaurant, and 
J. Ollie Tidwell 

QUINCY: 
Monroe, Reg 
ST. PETERSBURG: 
Ciro’s, and John A. Davis, 
Employer 
SARASOTA: 
Muller, Fred 
SMYRNA: 

Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, Chair- 
man 

STARKE: 

Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 

Gold 





Inc., and Si Rubens 

McCutcheon, Pat 

GULF BREEZE: 

Surf Club, and Ernest W. 

Wright, Operator 
HALLANDALE: 

Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
Robert Marcus 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Blane, Paul 

Blumberg, Albert 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, and C. E, Winter, 
President; Paul Bien, Man- 
aging-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and Florida Amuse- 
ments, Inc., and Ben J., Mary 
and Joel Spector, and Joe 
Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Zumpt Huff Associates 


KEY WEST: 
Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 
Thomas, Employer 
Habana Madrid 
Regan, Margo 
Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinski 


LAKELAND: 
King, R. E. 
MIAMI: 
Brooks, Sam 
Club Jewel Box, Charles Nasio, 
Owner, Danny Brown, 
President 
Donaldson, Bill 
Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 


Owner 

Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 

Robert Clay Hotel, and Fred T. 
Quinn, Manager, Nichbdlas 
Girard, Promoter 

Smart, Paul D. 

Talavera, Ramon 

36 Club, and Tony Aboyoun, 
Employer 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 

Caldwell, 

Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 

Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 

Fielding, Ed 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Harrison, Ben 


Henry 
STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
Owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hann 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 
Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 
Rich, Don and Jean 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 
Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Ballerina Club, and Bill Harris, 
Operator 
Larocco, Harry L. 
Parrish, Lillian F. 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY: 

Guale Corporation 

Lemac Supper Club, and Robert 
A. McGarrity, Owner 

ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight Opera 
Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager 

Spencer, Perry 

Steak Ranch, and Joe Cotton, 
Employer 

AUGUSTA: 

Baxter, Joe 

Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 
W. Taylor, Manager, 

G. W. (Bill) Prince 

Dawson, Robert H., and 
Caribe Lounge in Plaza Hotel 

Foster, Mr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

a Attractions, Joe Min- 


J. Ww. Neely, Jr. 
Revel, Bob 
BRUNSWICK: : 
Joe's — md and Earl Hill 
and W 
Wigfalls ‘Cale, and W. Lee 


HINES 
Plantation Club, S. C. Klass and 
F. W. Taylor 
4) 


bee 6, 





Hayes, Gus 
Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 


Thompson, Lawrence A.., Jr. 
ST. SIMONS ISLAND: 

Golden Isles Club, and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), Mgr., 
and Guale Corporation 


Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 

VALDOSTA: 

Dye, J. D. 
VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusements Co. 
WAYCROSS: 

Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 

Crandall, Earl 

Lachman, jesse 
IDAHO FALLS: 

Griffiths, Larry, and Big Chief 

., and Uptown Lounge 

LEWISTON: 

Canner, Sam 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

Via bo and Fred Walker 
MOUNTAIN 


Club Alibi and Mr. J. T. Jeffress, 
Owner and Operator 
Gem Cafe, and Mr. J. ‘T. Jeffress, 
Owner and Operator 
TELLO: 


SPIRIT 
Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Anderson, F. D. 
Davis, C. M. 

BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, 


8 
Adams, Delmore and Eugene 
a 7 Room, and Philip Mans 


Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Cadillac Bob's Toast of the 
Town 

Chicago — and Harry 
Weiss, 
Cole, Elsie, "General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 
Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 

Daniels, hoe 
amg Bi 

Elders, 

Evans, = 

Fine, Jack, Owner ‘Play Girls 
of 1938,” “Victory Follies" 


Hale, Walter, S eeeed 

Hill, George 

Knob Hill Sib, and Al Fenston 
Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 


room 
Majestic Record Co. 
Mason, Leroy 


Mays, Chester 
o * Weinstein Theatrical 


Fn Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 
Moore, H. B. 
Musarts Concert 
and George Wi 
Music Bowl, and jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 


ployers 
Music Bow! (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 
Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 
a Pat L., Pat L. O’Con- 


Management, 


Inc 
Silhouette Club, and Joe Saletta 
lan T. 


Whiteside, J. Preston 
Ziggie’s Gridiron Lounge, and 
Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 
DECATUR: 
Facen, James (Buster) 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner, 


FREEPORT: 
Marabel, George 
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GULFPORT: 
Sunset Night Club. and Farris 
Shambour 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa 
LA GRANGE: 
Hart-Yan Recording Co., and 
H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 
Antier’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner 


MOUND CITY: 
Club Winchester, and Betty 
Gray and Buck Willingham 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner 
PEKIN: 
Candlelight 
Romane 
PEORIA: 
Humane Animal Association 
Rutledge, R. M 
Stinson, Eugene 
Streeter, Paul 
Thompson, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 
BELOIT: 
Derby, and Henry Piazza, 
Owner and Operator 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Face, James (Buster) 
Shrum, 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt's Supper Club, and Roy 
D. Levitt, Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
CENTERVILLE: 
Hagen-Wallace Circus, and 
Frank Martin, Owner 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
East Chicago American Enter- 
prises, and James Dawkins 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 


Room, and Fred 


and Mr. 


> 
PORT WAYNE: 
Brummell, Emmett 
GARY: 
Johnson, Kenneth 
GREENSBURG: z 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Carter, A. Lioyd 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Lazar, Eugene and Alex 
Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 
Sho-Bar, and Charles Walker 
——_ & Powell Agency 
LAFA 
club ae Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCI 
Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH ry 
Childers, Art (also known as 
Bob Cagney) 
Charles E. Thengess Post 9733, 
V.F.W., H. A. Johnson, 
Commander 
SPENCERVILLE: 
Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CARROLL: 

Brown Derby and Mabel Brown 
CLARION: 

Miller, J. L. 
CLINTON: 

Abbe, Virgil 
DENISON: 

Larby Ballroom, 

Larby, Operator 

DES MOINES; 

Brookins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 

Gibson, C. Rex 
POWERSVILLE: 
Dance Hall, 
schull 


and Curtis 


and Henry Patt- 


SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
mi, Ned 


(Chick 


AIL: 

V ‘Hollywood Circus Corp., and 
Charles Jacobse: 

ATERLOO 


3 
Steptoe, Benton L. 
WOODBINE: 


mer, M 


Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum- 
anager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Dinkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
HOLCOMB: 

Golden Key Club, and H. R. 
Allen (also known as Bert 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 

KANSAS CITY: 

White, J. Cordell 

LIBERAL: 

Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and 
H. R. Allen 

LOGAN: 

Graham, Lyle 

MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 


Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
RUSSELL: 
Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 
Zercher, Dance Manager 
SALINA: 
Brown, Harry E. 


Kern, John 
EKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Association 

WICHITA: 

Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
~ aa 

Holiday, 

Key Club, “nie G. W. Moore 

KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 

LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Rankin Enterprises, 

ton P. Rankin 

LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, 

Owner 
King, Victor 
Spaulding, Preston 

PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie 

RICHMOND: 

Golden Horseshoe, and Mrs. 
Flora Hudson, Operator 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor, Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also ~_8 


and Pres- 


Jack Woolems, 


as Brass Hats Club), R. 

Conley, Owner, Jack Thon 
Manager 
Weil, R. L. 
CROWLEY: 


Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Johns, Camille 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of Louisiana 
Veltin, Toby 
Venables Cocktail Lounge 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Village Bar Lounge, and 
Cc. L. Barker, Owner 
LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Berns, Harry B., 
Artists Guild 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J 
Monnie, George 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Ropollo, Angelo 
Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L. 


and National 


MAINE 


BIDDEFORD: 


Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, 


and Edward Gould 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 


Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 
MILFORD: 


Birchmere Inn, and Charles 
* Anastos, Prop. 

SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Danube, and Wm. 
sky, Proprietor 
Byrd, Olive J. 
Carter, Charles 
Cox, M. L. 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 
Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 

Owner 
Greber, Ben 
Jolly Post, and Armand Moe- 
singer, Prop. 
LeBlanc Corporation of Maryland 
Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 
Weiss, Harry 
CORAL HILLS: 
Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- 
dore J. Schendel 
CUMBERLAND: 
Waingold, Louis 
EASTON: 
Hannah, John 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Bauer, Harry A. 
Glass, David 
HAVRE DE GRACE: 


Kasar- 


Alta Hotel, and Bernard Men- 
del, Owner 
OCEAN CITY: 

Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Epstein 
Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 

mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner 
SALISBURY: 
Twin Lantern, Elmer B. 
Dashiell, Operator 
TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 
water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 
Russell, William 

BLACKSTONE: 
Stefano, Joseph 

BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and "James 
H. Mcllvaine, President 

Brosnahan, James J. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Hargood ces te and Harry 
Goodma 

L. J. B. and Lou 
Brudnick 

Loew's Theatres 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 

BUZZARDS BAY: 

Blue Moon, and Alexander and 
Chris Byron, Owners 

Mutt’s Steak House, and Henry 
M. K. Arenovski, and Canal 
Enterprises, Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE: 
Salvato, Joseph 

FALL RIVER: 
Andrade, William 

FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 

HAVERHILL: 

Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke 
Levy 

Kane, John 

HYANNIS: 

Casa Madrid, and Pat Particelli 

LOWELL: 

Carney, John F., 
Company 

Francis X. Crowe 

MILLERS FALLS: 

Rhythm Inn, and R. M. Tha- 

beault and James Del Nigro, 


Theatre, Bernard W. 


Amusement 


Jr. 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator 
NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 


SALEM: 
Larkin, George and Mary 


SHREWSBURY: 

Veterans Council 
WAYLAND: 

Steele, Chauncey Depew 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
BRIGHTON: 
Blue Lantern, Rex Charles 
(Rex C. Esmond), Employer 
CRYSTAL: 
Palladium Ballroom, and M. R. 
Winkleman, Owner 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee 'N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, Ralph 


Wellman, Philip Flax, Sam 
and Louis Bernstein, Owners 
Bibb, Allen 
Blake, David R. 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Burgundy Records, Inc., and 


Art Sutton, General Mgr. 
Claybrook, Adolphus 
Club 49er, and Oscar Pruitt 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 
Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, 
N. M. Constans 
Gay Social Club, and Eric 
Scriven 
Green, Goldman 
Harris, Percy N. 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
Minando, Nono 
Papadimas, Babis 
Payne, Edgar 
Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Promotions 
Robinson, Wm. H. 
Thomas, Matthew B, 
DOUGLAS: 
Harding's Resort, and 
George E. Harding 
FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 
FLINT: 
Barnes, Jimmy 
Platter Lounge, and Earl West 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
Universal Artists and Phil Simon 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance Hall, 
Fortin, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 
PONTIAC: 
Henry’s Restaurant, and Charles 
Henry 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
J. “Buzz”’ Miller 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
ee Al 
UTICA 
Soren Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Snee 
WAYLAND: 
Macklin’s Dixie Inn, and Wm. 
and Laura Macklin 


MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 
Hannah, John 
HARMONY: 


(Bud) 


Ernest 


Niagara Ballroom and Manford 
Carson, Operator 


MANKATO: 
Rathskeller, and Carl A. Becker 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
International Food and Home 
Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 


tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvia 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, 
Nybo, Operator 
ROBBINSDALE: 
Crystal Point Terrace 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B., State Guard, and Alvin 
Costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, Pilot 
House Night Club 
Ralph, Lloyd 
Wesley, John (John W. Rainey) 


Robert A. 


CLEVELAND: 
Hardin, Drexel 
EENVILLE: 


G 

Pollard, Flenord 

ULFPORT: 

Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Burger 

HATTIESBURG: 

Jazzy Gray’s (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
Gray) 

JACKSON: 

Carpenter, Bob 

Poor Richards, and Richard K. 
Head, Employer 

Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) 

KOSCIUSKO: 

Fisher, Jim 

ND: 


¥ 


Lillo’s Supper Club and Jimmy 
Lillo 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial Club, and Ollie Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 
CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H. 
CLAYTON: 
Anderson, F. D. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Allen's Barn, and Harry Allen 
Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Silver Dollar, 
ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 
Am-Vets and Bill Davis, Com- 
mander 
Babbit, William H. (Bill) 
Canton, L. R. 
Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen- 
shaw 
Main Street Theatre 
Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red’’ Drye 
Zelma Roda Club, Emmett |]. 


Dick Mills, Man- 


Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 
CON 


Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 


Agency 
OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 
Club Belvedere, and Charles 
Mattlock 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 


ST. LOUIS: 

All American Speed Derby and 
King Brady, Promoter, Steve 
Kelly 

Barnheltz, Mac 

Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 

Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
Co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator, Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 

Caruth, James, Cafe Society 

Chesterfield Bar, and Sam Baker 

D'Agostino, Sam 

Graft, George 

Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 

New Show Bar, and John W. 
Green, Walter V. Lay 

Nieberg, Sam 

Shapiro, Mel 

VERSAILLES: 

Trade Winds Club, and Marion 

Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 
Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 
Owner 
BAINVILLE: 
State Line Club, and Emil 
Christianson, Manager 
BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 
GLENDIVE: 
Montana Inn, and Milton Goich, 
Owner 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 
Pacific Northwest Attractions, 
Inc., and John Kelly 
MILES CITY: 
Alta Club, and Bill Dodson, 
Employer 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept 
and Charles D. Davis 
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Blue J 
La | 
Dixo 
agers 
Bobbin 
Casper, 
Cheath 
Dantzk 
Fassa, 
Goodle 
Koster, 
Little | 
Irby, 
Lockm: 
Olshon 
Pilgrim 
Seashel 
Milto 
Steele, 
Smar 
Yacht ¢ 
BAYONN 
Club 2 
BLOOMF 
Thomp: 
BRIGAN’ 
Brigant 
Davic 
BURLING 
Americ: 
Oscar 
CAMDEN 
Embass: 
E.-Ch 
Oper 
CAPE MA 
Anderso 
CLIFTON 
August 
Mike a1 
Mike 
EAST OR 
Hutchin 
EAST RU 
Club I 
Owne 
FORT LE 
Bell Ch 
bauer 
HOBOKE! 
Red Ro 
Monte 
Sportsm 
JERSEY C 
Bonito, 
Burco, 
Triump! 
Queng 
Statiri 
Levine 
LAKE HO 
Dunham 
LAKEWOt 
Seldin, | 
LITTLE F 
Scarne, 
LODI: 
Frisco C 











FREMONT: 
Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 


June Barber 


LODGEPOLE: 

American Legion, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 

McCOOK: - 

Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 

OMAHA: 


Louie’s Market, and Louis 
Paperny 

Suchart, J. D. 

PENDER: is 

Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 

NEVADA 
LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 


Holtsinger, Ruby 

Lawrence, Robert D. 

Patio Club, and Max Stettner, 
Sid Slate, Joe Cohen 


Ray's Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 
PITTMAN: 


All-American Supper Club and 


Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
RENO: 

Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 

Zaks, James (Zackers) 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 

NEW JERSEY 

ABSECON: 

Hart, Charles, President, and 


Eastern Mardi Gras,- Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 


Blue Angel (formerly Shangri 
La or Wonder Bar), Roy 
Dixon, Henry Brogden, Man- 
agers, Charles Randall, Prop. 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Dantzler, G. 

Fassa, G. 

Goodleman, Charles 

Koster, Henry 

Little Brown Jug, and Frank A. 
Irby, Operator 

Lockman, Harvey 

Olshon, Max 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

Seashell Bar and Restaurant, 
Milton Odenheimef, Owner 

Steele, Larry, and Larry Steele's 
Smart Affairs 

Yacht Club, and Nate Goldberg 

BAYONNE: 
Club 21 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
BRIGANTINE: 

Brigantine Hotel Corp., and 

David Josephson, Owner 


BURLINGTON 
American Legion Home and 


Oscar Hutton, Chairman 
CAMDEN: 
Embassy Ballroom, and George 


E.-Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 
CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 
August E. Buchner 
Mike and Nick’s Bar, and 
Mike Olivieri, Owner 
EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 


Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
Owner 
FORT LEE: 
Bell Club, and Lillian New- 
bauer, Pres. 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 
Sportsmen Bar and Grill 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 
Burco, Ferruccio 


Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and G. 
Statiris (Grant) and Bernie 
Levine, former Owners 

LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Dunham, Oscar 
LAKEWOOD: 
Seldin, S. H. 
LITTLE FERRY: 
Scarne, John 
LODI: 
Frisco Club, and Tony Corteze 


FEBRUARY, 


LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., 

Room 
Wright, Wilbur 

McKEE CITY: 

Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 

MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 

MORRISTOWN: 

Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 

MT. HOLLY: 

Colonial Cottage, 
Owner 

NEWARK: 

Beadle, Janet 

Circus Bar and Nicholas Forte, 
Owner 

Coleman, Melvin 

Graham, Alfred 

Hall, Emory 

Harris, Earl 

Hays, Clarence 

Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, Employer 

Johnson, Robert 

Jones, Carl W. 

Kline, Terri 

Levine, Joseph 

Lloyds Manor, 
McAllister 

Mariano, Tom 

**Panda,”’ Daniel Straver 

Pecos City, Olde Pecos City, 
inc., Philip Cortazzo and 
Charles Politano 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 

Roilison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy 

Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Andy's Hotel, and Harold Klein 
Jack Ellel 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 


Owner, The Blue 


Harry Shinn, 


and Smokey 


A. A. 


Petruzzi, Andrew 
ORANGE: 

Cook, Wm. (Bill 
ORTLEY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
399, and Anthony Checchia, 
Employer 

PASSAIC: 

Tico Tico Club, and Gene 

DiVirgilio, Owner 
PATERSON: 

Hatab, Sam 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Ventimiglia, Joseph 


PENNSAUKEN: 
Beiler, Jack 
PENNS GROVE: 


Club Mucho, and Joe Rizzo, 
wher 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Three Towers Inn, and Ray- 


mond Tyler 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 


Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TEANECK: 
Suglia. Mrs. Joseph 
TRENTON: 
Cadillac Club, and Johnny Pann, 
Owner 


UNION CITY: 
Torch Club, and Philip Mastel- 
lani, Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 

B'’Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 

WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cafe, and 

Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 

Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 

Halliday, Finn 


LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 


White, Parnell 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, }. Earl, Owner, Plaza 
Hotel 
HOBBS: 


Devonian Supper Club and 
Pete Straface, Employer 


REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis, Denny W., 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 


Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


1955 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Johnson, Floyd 
O'Meara Attractions, 
Richard's Bar-B-Que, 
Richards 
Snyder, Robert 
States, Jonathan 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke’s Manor, 
Burke 


AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 
BINGHAMTON: 
Stover, Bill 
BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, 
prietor and Carl 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 

Club Delmar, Charles 
lino and Vincent 
Employers 

Jugarden, Jacques I 

Katz, Murray 

Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 

Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam Richman 

Santoro, E. J. 

Sinclair, Carlton 

Williams, J. W 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Beckels, Lionel 

Borriello, Carmino 

Bryan, Albert 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Globe Promoters of Hucklebuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C, 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto 
Albert Santarpio, 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Sigma Tau Delta Sorority, 
Brooklyn College, and Anita 
Birke 

Steurer, Eliot 

Sussman, Alex 

1024 Club, and 

Thompson, Ernest 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. 
Proprietor 

Williams, Melvin 

Zaslow, Jack 

BUFFALO: 

Bourne, Edward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 
Humphrey) 

Jackson, William 

Nelson, Art and Mildred 

Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 

Sportstowne 
Stevenson, and Mr. 
Les Simon 

Twentieth Century 

DRYDEN: 

Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 
Vavra, Manager 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 


Jack 
David 


and Harold A. 


Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
Raniford, 


Marce- 
Delostia, 


(Carl Parker) 


Restaurant, and 
Proprietor 


Albert Friend 


Antico, 


Bar, and Vern 
and Mrs. 


Theatre 


Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
ELMIRA: 


Johnson's Restaurant, and Jf, 
Arthur Johnson, Employer 
FERNDALE: 
Gross American House, and 
Hannah Gross, Owner 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Reile, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 
Sleight, Don 
GLEN SPEY: 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 


Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 

GREENWOOD LAKE: 
Mountain Lakes Inn, and 
Charles Fatigati, Employer 
HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 


send, Jack 


JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE LUZERNE: 
Munck, Svend A. 
LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Club, and C, B, 
Southworth 
LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave Oppen- 
heim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Jewel Hotel, and Michael Stein- 
berg and Hyman Weinstein, 


Props. 
gone Isadore, Jr., Estate 
LONG BEA 
Rusty's, <= ‘Sal Rocco 
MALONE: 


Club Restaurant, and Louis 
Goldberg, Manager 
MENANDS: 
Towpath Inn, and Jerry Ro- 
mano, Employer 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry 
NEW YORK CITY: 
A-440 Recording Co., and 
Thomas Yoselo 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 
Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 
Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 
Arnold, Sheila 
Bachelor's Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 
Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn 
Benrubi, Ben 
Beverly Green Agency 
Blue Note, and J. C. Clarke, 
Employer, 227 Restaurant 


Corp. 1 

Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L.. Frankel, Owner 

Browne, Bridget 

Bruley, Jesse 

Cafe La Mer, and Phil Rosen 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Carne, Raymond 

Castleholm Swedish 
and Henry Ziegler 

Chanson, Inc., Monte 
and Mr. Rodrigues 


Restaurant, 


Gardner 


Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
Maurice Spivak and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

“Come and Get It’’ Company 


Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

Cook, David 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Courtney, Robert 

Crochert, Mr. 

Cross, James 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Michael Croydon 
Agency 

Currie, Lou 

Delta Productions, 


M. Burton 
Derby Records, and Larry 
and H. Wm. 


Newton 

Domino Cabaret, 
Tackmann, Employer, and 
86th St. Assoc. 

Dubois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 

Dubonnet Records, and 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

85 Club, Kent Restaurant Corp., 
Anthony Kourtos and Joe 
Russo 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Fraternity House, and John Pica 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Golden Gate Quartet 

Goldstein, Robert 

Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 

Granoff, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, 
Management 

Heminway, Phil 


Theatrical 


ind Leonard 


Jerry 


of United Artists 


Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 


Insley, William 

Jonnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 
Kessler, Sam, 
King, Gene 
Knight, Raymond 

La Rue, James 

Lastfogel Theatrical 
Dan T. Lastfogel 

Law, Jerry 

LeBow, Carl 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie 


and Met Records 


Agency, 


and his 


“Blackbirds” 


Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 
Hirschler and John Lobel 
Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Sam 

Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) 

Mayo, Melvin E, 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Mogle, Wm., & Assoc. 

Montanez, Pedro 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Navarro Theatrical Enterprises 
and Esther Navarro 

Neill, William 

New Friends of Music, and 
Hortense Monat 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm, Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson. Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Ostend Restaurant, Inc. 

Pappas, Stellios 

Pargas, Orlando 

Parmentier, David 

Phillips, Robert 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Ricks, James (leader of The 


Ravens) 

Riley, Eugene 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, ‘‘Frisco 
Follies”’ 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 


erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 
Charles Gardner * 

Sawdust Trail, and Sid Silvers 

Schwartz, Mrs, Morris 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

Smalls, Tommy 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

South Seas, Inc., 
Rubien 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 


Abner J. 


Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show ; 
Tackman, William H., and 


Domino Club, and Gloria 
Palast Corporation 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

Wanderman, George 

Watercapers, Inc. 

Wee and Leventhal, Inc 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder Operating Company 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Greene, Willie 

Kliment, Robert F. 

Palazzo’s (formerly Flory's Mel- 
ody Bar), Joe and Nick Flory, 


Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel 
and Margaret Ferraro 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kay’s Swing Club, Kay 


Antlers Hotel, Abe Weinstein, 


Employer . 
ROCHESTER: 
Boston Harbor Cafe, and Mr. 
Casey % 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond J. 
Moore 


Valenti, Sam 
Willows, and 
Owner 
ROCKAWAY PARK: 
Wilner, Leonard 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. 
V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 


Milo Thomas, 


Verna 


Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
White Sulphur Springs Hotel, 
and ne By Summa, loyer 


SCHENECT: 
Edwards, M. & 
Fretto, Josep 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager 
Sfiverman, Harry 
FALLSBURGH: 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 
wood, N. J.), Grand View 
Hotel 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 


TANNNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 


UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 


Owner 
Parkway Gardens, and John 
Meggio 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James E. Strates 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
WOODBRIDGE: 
Waldorf Hotel, and Morris 
Signer 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 
Sinclair, Carl 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


ASTORIA: 
Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel, John 

ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 

Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 

BAYSHORE: 
Moore, James J. 

BAYSIDE: 

Mirage Room, and Edward S&S. 
Friedland 

BELMORE: 

Babner, William J. 

GLENDALE: 

Warga, Paul S. 

MANHASSET: 

Caro’s Restaurant, and 
Mark Caro 

SAYVILLE: 

Sayville Hotel and Beach Club, 
Edward A. Horowitz, Owner, 
Sam Kalb, Manager 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
“i Dining Room, asd 
John 
CAROLINA. BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
Southern Attractions, and 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, 
iloran 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Hagans, William 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Hines, Jimmie 
Parker, David 
MAXTON: 
Dunn's Auto Sales and 
Jack Dunn 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
REIDSVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
WALLACE 
pas weal Festival, 


and Irish 


Inc. 
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WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCana, Sam 
, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Dome Nite Club and Lee K. 
Andrews (Buckey) 
Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, Art 
and John Zenker, Operators 


DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 
Christianson 
WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 


~ 


OHIO 


AKRON: 

Basford, Doyle 

Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 

Namen, Robert 

Puliman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 

Thomas, Nick 


CANTON: 
Huff, Lloyd 
CINCINNATI: 


Alexander, James 
All Star Boosters Club, and 
lexander 


Bayless, H. W. 

Charles, Mrs. Alberta 

Meadows, Burnest 

McFatridge, James 

Smith, James R. 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


CLEVELAND: 
Atlas Attractions, and Ray Grair 
Harvey 
Bonds, Andrew 
Club Ebony, and M. C. Styls, 
Employer, and Phil Gary 
Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S&S. 
Dearing 
Dixon, Forrest 
Gleason's Bar of Music, and 
W. A. Gieason, Prop. 
Lindsay Skybar, Phil Bash, 
per 
Lowry, Fred 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 
Saianci, Frank } 
Spero, Herman 
Stutz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 
Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 
Walthers, 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, William 
Bell, Edward 
Beta Nu Bidg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, President 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 
Carter, Ingram 
Mallory, William 
McDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Pighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 
Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 
DAYTON: 
Blue Angel, and Zimmer Ablon, 
Owner 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Carrousel Teen Club, 
Dale Stevens 
Daytona Club, 
Carpenter 
Parmdell Club, and Dr. 
George, Owner 
Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 


Inc., and 
and William 


Albert 


Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
oe Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
eee Grove Club, and Mr, 
Wilson 
RoMar Roller Rink, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Roscoe Yarger 


Karl, 


LIMA: 

Colored Elks Club, and Gus Hall 
PIQUA: 

Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 

ae Club, and Paul D. 

Reese, Owner 

SANDUSKY: 

Eagles Club 

Mathews, S. D. 


Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 
McCall 
STEUBENVILLE: 
Hawkins, Fritz 


TOLEDO: 
Barnett, W. E. 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 


LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary — 

National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 

Nightingale, Homer 

Rutkowski, Ted, T. A. R. Re- 
cording Company 

Tripodi, Joseph A., President, 
Italian Opera Association 

VIENNA: 

Hull, Russ 
WARREN: 

Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 


Freeman, Dusty 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
HUGO: 

Stevens Brothers Circus, and 

Robert A. Stevens, Manager 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Leonard's Club, and Leonard 
Dunlap 

Randolph, Taylor 

Simms, Aaron 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and jack Swiger 


OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
TULSA: 
Berns, Harry B. 
Love's Cocktail Lounge, aad 
Clarence Love 
Williams, Cargile 


OREGON 


EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
Club 
GARIBALDI: 
Marty de Joe Agency 
Pirates’ Den, and Sue Walker 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Denton, Manager 
Harry's Club 1500 and Wm. 
McClendon 
Ozark Supper Cob, and Fred 
Baker 
Yank Club of Oregen, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
ROSEBURG: 
Duffy, R. J. 
SALEM: 


Shannon 


Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 
Hugo's and George Fidler and 
Alexander Altieri, Props. 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CARLISLE: 
Grand View Hotel, 
Nydick, Employer 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Reem, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
ERIE: 


and Arthur 


Hamilton, Margaret 


Pope Hotel, and Ernest Wright 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 


FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ottenberg, President 
GLENOLDEN: 
Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
2 Musical Bar (West 


Ickes, Robert N 
Knipple, Ollie, "and Ollie 
Knipple'’s Lounge 


P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 

Reeves, William T. 

Waters, B. N. 


HAVERFORD: 
Fielding, Ed 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
* Everett Allen 
The Club 12, and Burrell 
Haselrig 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels, John Parker 
Sunset Carson’s Ranch, and 
Sunset (Michael) Carson 
LANSFORD: 
Richardo’s Hotel and Cafe, 
and Richard Artuso 


LEWISTOWN: 
Temple, Carl E. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, Jimmy 
Amvets Post 178, and Norman 
G. Andrews 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator 
Boots, Tubby 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Click Club 
Davis, Russell 
Davis, Samuel 
Dupree, Hiram K. 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 
Loyal Order of Moose, Lodge 
No. 54, and George Aten, 
Secretary 
Masucei, Benjamin P. 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 
Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 
Pinsky, Harry 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 
Stanley, Frank 
Stiefel, Alexander 
Ukranian Junior League, Branch 
52, and Helen Strait, Sec., 
Victoria Melnick, Chairman of 
Music 
Warwick, Lee W. 
PHOENIXVILLE: 
Melody Bar, and George A. Mole 
PITTSBURGH: 

Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., 
Artist Service 
Oasis Club, and Joe DePran- 

cisco, Owner 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, El 
Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Frank 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adoph 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 
WEST CHESTER: 
202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, Owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, Co- 


and New 


Irma 


Owner 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
bat nae a a 
Conwell, J. 
YORK: 
Daniels, William Lopez 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET: 
One O'Clock Club, and Charles 
E. Nicholson, Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Hampton Supper Club and 
John Ballasikas 


CHESTER: 
Mack's Old Tyme Minstrels, 
and Harry Mack 
COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 

City Recreation Commission, 
+ and james C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 

Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 

and Mary Rickey, Lessees, J. 
K, Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 

Harlem Theatre, and Joe 

Gibson 
MARIETTA: 
“Bring on the Girls,”’ 
Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 
MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 
SPARTANBURG: 

Holcombe, H. C. 

UNION: 
Dale Bros. Circus 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Haar, E. C. 
Mataya, Irene 
TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
UMBO! : 


and 


Ballard, Egbert 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 


KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
MEMPHIS: 
Goodenough, Johnny 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and Mrs. 
Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 
Grady’s Dinner Club, and 
Grady Floss, Owner 
Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
Roberts, John Porter 
PARIS: 


Cavette, Eugene 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 
Carter, Percy 
Mays, Willie B. 

AUSTIN: 

El Morrocco 

Flamingo Cocktail Lounge and 

E. M. Funk 

Von, Tony 

Williams, James 

Willizms, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 


, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BROWNWOOD: 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and a ae Leggett and Chas. 


b. 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 


Kirk, Edwin 


DALLAS: 


Beck, Jim, Agency 

Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., Co- 
owners 

Hobbs, Wilford, Vice- President, 
Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera- 
tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time” 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Produc- 
tions and Operator of ‘‘Saw- 
dust and Swingtime’’ 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 


DENISON. 


Club Rendezvous 


EL PASO: 


Bowden, Rivers 
Gateway Lodge No. 855 
Kelly, Everett (Rusty) 
Marlin, Coyal J 
Walker, C. F. 
Williams, Bill 


FORT WORTH: 


Clemons, James E 

Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Jenkins, J. W., “and Parrish Inn 


Rendezvous Club, 


Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 

Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 


Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 


Mirian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 

Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Coats, Paul 

Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, E. L. 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 


Wcerid Amusements, Inc., Thos. 


A. Wood, President 
ND: 


Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 


Employer 

Ryan, A. L. 

MEXIA: 
Payne, M. D. 
ODESSA: 

Baker, George 

The Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant and 
Andy Rice, Jr. 

PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

Griggs, Samuel 

Grove, Charles 

PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, Nelson 

Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ M 
Dude Ranch Club 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

WACO: 
Cooper, Morton 
WICHITA FALiS: 

Dibbles, C. 

Johnson, Thurmon 

Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Sutherland, M. F. 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 
ae 
HAMPTO: 
Maxey, ao 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 


J. Edward 


McClain, B. 
bon > Supper Club 
NORFO 


Big Track Diner, Percy Simon, 
Proprietor 
Cashvan, Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PETERSBURG: 
Williams Enterprises, 
J. Harriel Williams 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 
Black, Oscar 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Fox, Paul J., Jim and Charles 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, Jr., 
Employer 
White, William A. 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 


and 


151 


and C. T. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Grove, Sirless 
Harvison, R. S. 


SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delage) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
TOWN: 
Bishop, Mrs. Sylvia 
HUNTINGTON: 


Hawkins, Charles 
LOGAN: 


Coats, A. J. 
MARTENSBURG: 
Miller, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WELLSBURG 
Club 67 nd Mrs. Shirley Davies, 
Manager 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy 

BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
GREEN BAY: 

Franklin, Allen 

Galst, Erwin 

Peasley, Charles W. 

GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 

HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, and Mr. Louis 
O. Runner, Owner and 
Operator 

HURLEY: 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 

LA CROSSE: 
Flamingo Club and Ruby Dolan 
MADISON: 

J} & J Bar, and James D. Lom- 

bardo, Owner 
MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Elm'’s Supper Club, and Sey- 
mour Goor, Employer 

Gentilli, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 
Manager, Vernon D. Bell, 
Owner 

Rizzo, Jack D 

Ron de Voo ‘Ballroom, and 
Ray Howard 

Singers Rendezvous, and Joe 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri and 
Peter Orlando 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 

American Legion, Sam Dicken- 

son, Vice-Commander 
OWEN: 
Merry Ol’ Gardens, and 
H. Bender, Operator 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 

Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 

Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 

TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 

S & M Enterprises, 

vester Hill 
CHEYENNE: 

Kline, Hazel 
EVANSTON: 

Jolly Roger Nite Club, and Joe 
D. Wheeler, Owner and 
Manager 

ROCK SPRINGS: 

Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 

James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 
Celebrity Club, and Lewis Clark 


Manager, Holly 


and Syl- 
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Cherry Foundation Recreation 
Center and Rev. Robert T. 
Cherry, Pres., and Oscar 
Russell 


China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 

Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, Employer 

Club Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius R. 
Powell 

Club Trinidad, Harry Gordon 
and Jennie Whalen 

Cosmopolitan Room of the 
Windsor-Park Hotel 

p. E. Corporation, Herb Sachs, 
President 

Dykes Stockade, and John 
Dykes, Owner 

duVal, Anne 

Five O'Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres., 
Washington Aviation Country 


Club 

Hofiman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

Little Dutch Tavern, and El 
Brookman, Employer 

Loren, Frederick 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank, Owner, Star Dust 
Club 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassimus 
and Joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Robert L. 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, and Elmer 
Cooke, Owner 

Rustic Cabin, and Bert Motley, 
Operator 

Smith, J. A. 

Spring Road Cafe, and 
Casimer Zera 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mann 

Walters, Alfred 

Wilson, John 

Wong, Hing 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 
Fort Brisbois 
Imperial Order 
the Empire 
Simmons, Gordon A. 
EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


Chapter of the 
Daughters of 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 

Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. 
Carrigan, Manager 

H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 

Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
Attractions, Operators 


NOVA SCOTIA 


GLACE BAY: 
McDonald, Marty 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 

Taylor, Dan 

COBOURG: 

International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 
J. Walsh 

GALT: 
Duval, T. J. (Dubby) 
GRAVENHURST: 
Webb, James 
GUELPH: 

Naval Veterans Association, and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and Riverside 

Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. R. 
Nutting, President 

SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bingham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 

Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Kesten, Bob 

Langbord, Kar! 

Local Union 1452, ClO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 

Miquelon, V 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Weinberg, Simon 

Wetham, Katherine 


WEST TORONTO: 


Ugo’s Italian Restaurant 
WINCHESTER: 
Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


CHICOUTIMI: 
Chicoutimi Coliseum, Ltd., Her- 
bert Roland, Manager 
DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall ° 
GRANBY: 
Ritz Hotel, 
Owner 
HUNTINGDON: 
Peters, Hank 
MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

“Auberge du~Cap”’ 
Deschamps, Owner 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 

Canfield, Spizzie 

Carmel, Andre 

Coulombe, Charles 

Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 

Emond, Roger 

Gypsy Cafe 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

Lussier, Pierre 

Mexico Cafe 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Vic’s Restaurant 

POINTE-CLAIRE: 

Oliver, William 

QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 
ST. EMILE: 
Monte Carlo Hotel, 
Lord 
THREE RIVERS: 
St. Maurice Club 
Station CHLN 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and G. W. 
adda 


and Mr. Fontaine, 


and Rene 


and Rene 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 

Capper, Keith 

Open House Club, and Bill 
Brown and L. D. McElroy, 
Owners 

FAIRBANKS: 

Casa Blanca, and A. G. 
doon 


Mul- 


Cowtown Club, and Thornton 
R. Wright, Employer 
Flamingo Club, and John Harris 
and George Walton, Props. 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 
Johnson, John W. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner, 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Waiker, jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, George 

Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

All American Speed Derby and 
King Brady and Steve Kelly 

Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arnett, Eddie 

Arwood, huss 

Aulger, J. H. 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 

Ball, Ray, Owner, All Star 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

N. Edward Beck, Employer, 
Rhapsody on Ice 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 

Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager, ‘‘Crazy 
Hollywood Co.” 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 


Bur-Ton, John 
Capell Brothers Circus 
Carlson, Ernest 
Carroll, Sam 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
Chew, J . 
Collins, Dee 
Conway, Stewart 
Cooper, Morton 
Dale Bros. Circus 
Davis, Clarence 
deLys, William 


Hit 


Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Drake, Jack B. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productivns 

Feehan, Gordon F 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade”’ 

Field, Scott 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 


Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Kodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hall, Mr. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, D. C. Restau- 
rant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome Cir- 
cus, Arthur and Hyman Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 

Jarrett, W. C. 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Keltcn, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kline, Hazel 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his 

Mack, Bee 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Manan, Paul 

Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCarthy, E. J. 


Hoffman's 


“Blackbirds” 


McCaw, E. E., Owner, Horse 
Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 


and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 


Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and Ken 
Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, james Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osbcrn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N. 

Pfau, William H. 

Pinter, Frank 

Pope, Marion 

Rainey, John W. 

Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 


Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 


or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., Robertson Rodeo, 
Inc. 

Rogers, C. D. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzman, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Shuster, Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 
George McCall 

Bert Smith Revue 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, Bill (also of Bihghamton, 


Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 
Thomas, Mac 
Thomas, Ward 
Travers, Albert A. 
Walters, Alfred 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C. 
Weills, Charles 
Wesley, John 
White, Robert 
Williams, Bill 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 
Young, Robert 





UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
sally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee and his Orchescra 
Parks, Arnold 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat Clul 

PHOENIX: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles Lodge, 
Aerie 2957 
Plantation Ballroom 
TUCSON: 
El Tanque Bar 


Gerrard, Edward Barron 
ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 
CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD: 


Jurez Salon, and George Benton 
BEVERLY HILLS: 

White, William B 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 
HOLLYWOOD: 

Norris, Jorge 


FEBRUARY, 


IONE: 

Watts, Don, Orchestra 
JACKSON: 

Watts, Don, Orchestra 
LAKE COUNTY: 

Cobb Mountain Lodge. Mr. 

Montmarquet, Prop. 
LEMON GROVE: 
Michacl’s Cate 
LONG BEACH: 

Cinderella Ballroom, John A. 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, 
Proprietors 

Red Mill Cafe, and Dale C. 
Workman, Prop 

Tabone, Sam 

LOS ANGELES: 

Fouce Enterprises, and Million 
Dollar Theatre and Mayan 
Theatre 

NATIONAL CITY: 

National City Maytime 

Band Review 
OCEANSIDE: 
Town House Cafe, and James 
Cuserza, Owner 
PACHECO: 
Silver Saddle 
PINOLE: 

Pinole Brass Band, and Frank 

E. Lewis, Director 


Night Club 


PITTSBURG: 

Bernie’s Club 

Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
PORT CHICAGO: 

Bank Club, and W. E. 


Williams, Owner 

Bungalow Cafe 
RICHMOND: 

Galloway, Kenneth, 
SACRAMENTO: 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 

Black and Tan Cafe 

Carl's Cafe 


Orchestra 
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Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 
Kona-Kai Club 
Mission Valley Country Club 
Town and Country Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


Freitas, Carl (also known as 
Anthony Carle) 
Jones, Cliff 
Kelly, Noel 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 


SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 
TULARE: 
T DE S Hall 
UKIAH: 
Forest Club 
Vichy Springs 
VALLEJO: 
Vallejo Community Band, and 
Dana C. Glaze, Director and 
Manager 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2063 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, Frank S. De- 
Lucco, Prop. 
MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 


NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran's Club 
Wonder Bar, and Roger A* 
Bernier, Owner 
SOUTH LYME: 
Colton’s Restaurant 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, 
American Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Flynn's Inn 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Martinique Club 
Taboo Club, and Maurice 
Wagner, Owner 
DELAND: 
Lake Beresford Yacht Club 
FORT MYERS: 
Rendezvous Club 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Standor Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge 
KEY WEST: 
Cabana Bar 
Cecil's Bar 
Downtowner Club 
uffy’s Tavern, ‘and Mr. Stern, 
Owner 
Jack and Bonnie's 
La Concha Hotel 


Sloppy Joe's 
Starlight Bar 
MIAMI: 

Calypso Club, and’ Pasquale 

J. Meola 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Fried, Erwin 

CRLANDO: 
Esquire Club 

PARKER: 
Fuiler’s Bar 

PENSACOLA: 

Stork Club, and F. L. Doggett, 

Owner 

PINECASTLE: 

Scotchman's Beach 
ST. ANDREW: 

Mattie’s Tavern 
SARASOTA: 

**400"" Club 
TAMPA: 

Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, Owner and 
Manager 

Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen, Owner and Operator 


IDAHO 


. 


BOISE: 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs, james 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 


LEWISTON: 
Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 
Circle Inn 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Hi-Way 30 Club 
OROFINO: 
Veterans of Forcign Wars Club 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 
WEISER: 
Sportsman Club, and P. L. Bar- 
ton and Musty Braun, Owners 


ILLINOIS 


BEECHER: 
Beecher Community Hall and 
surrounding grounds 
BENTON: P 
Clover Club, and Sam Sweet, 
Owner 


CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Swing Bar 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Sportsman's Night Club 
DARMSTADT: 
Sinn’s Inn, and Sylvester Sinn, 
Operator 
FAIRFIELD: 
Eagles Club 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Mecker’s Orchestra 
Townsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
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MARISSA: 
Tricfenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MT. VERNON: 
Jet Tavern, and Frank Bond 
NASHVILLE: 
Smith, Arthur 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
PEORIA: 
Mecca Restaurant, and Gladys 
and Joe Glaczynski, Mgrs. 


SCHELLER: 
Andy's Place, and Andy Kryger 


STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 


Owner 
Romany Grill 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Udell Club, and Hardy 
Edwards, Owner 
MISHAWAKA: 
VFW Post 360 


SOUTH BEND: 
Bendix Post 284, American 
Legion 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 


Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 
Cogan and Glen Lutes, 


Owners 

PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 

St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob 


IOWA 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 

BURLINGTON: 
Des Moines County Rural Youth 
Organization 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women’s Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Hanten Family Orchestra 
(formerly Ray Hanten Orches- 
tra of Key West, lowa) 

FILLMORE: 

Fillmore School Hall 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


CONCORDIA: 
VEW Ballroom and Lauren 
Ball, Dance Chairman 
MANHATTAN: 
Fraternal Order of the Eagles 
Lodge, Aerie No. 2468 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
SALINA: 
Rainbow Gardens Club, and 
Leonard J. Johnson 
Wagon Wheel Club, and 
Wayne Wise 
Woodman Hall, 
Cleef 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Emerald Room, PBK Grill, and 
Clarence Otworth, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
PADUCAH: 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 


LOUISIANA 


LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and 
Al Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Happy Landing Club 
Opera House Bar 
Treasure Chest Lounge 


and Kirk Van 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MAINE 


LEWISTON: 
Pastime Club 
WATERVILLE: 
Jefferson Hotel, and Mr. Shiro, 
Owner and Manager 
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MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, Nolan F. (Actua 
Music Corp.) 


Fraternal Order of Eagles 
Loyal Order of Moose 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICOPEE: 
Pa:ais D'Or Social and Civic 


Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
HOLYOKE: 
Walek's Inn 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 
rini, Prop. 


3 
Central Cafe, and Messrs, Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 


Owner 
SHIRLEY: 
Rice's Cafe, and Albert Rice 
IDGE. 


BR. 2 
Pilsudski Polish Hall 


SPENCER: 
Spencer Pair, and Bernard 
Rear: 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, Ernest Dros- 
dali, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


ALGONAC: 
Sid's Place 


INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
MUSKEGON: 
Circle S. Ranch, and Theodore 
(Ted) Schmidt 
NEGAUNEE: 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
Peter Bianchi 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club~ 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Miikes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 

Club Matinee 

Coates, Lou, Orchestra 

El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 
inson 

LOUISIANA: 
Rollins, Tommy, Orchestra 
POPLAR BLUFF: 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 

chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers” 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


SHELBY: 
Alibi Club, and Alan Turk 


NEBRASKA 


KEARNEY: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
LINCOLN: 
Arena Roller Skating Club 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Dick Walters Attracttons 
Famous Bar, and Max 
Delrough, Proprietor 
Marsh, Al 
Melody Ballroom 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and 
Frank Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCA WEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
WARNER: 
Flanders’ Orchestra, 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Bogatin Cafe 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 
BAYONNE: 
Sonny's Hall, and Sonny 
Montanez 
Starke, John and his Orchestra 
CAMDEN: 
a American Citizens Club 
Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
S acich 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
ELIZABETH: 
Reilly's Lounge, 
Reilly 
HACKENSACK: 
Mancinni’s Concert Band, 
M. Mancinni, Leader 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
HOBOKEN: 
Swing Club 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
NETCO! 


Hugh 


Jacob 


and John 


Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 


Falcon Ballroom 
House of Brides 
Liberty Hall 
Slovak Sokol Hall 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Carlano, John 


King. George S. 
OLD BRIDGE: 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 


Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, 
}. Baron, Leader 
PATERSON: 
American Legion Band, 

B. Sellitti, Leader 
Paterson Symphonic Band 
St. Michaels Grove 
OCHELLE PARK: 

Swiss Chalet 


NEW MEXICO 


ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 

CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 


CLOVIS: 
Williamson Amusement Agency, 
Howard Williamson 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 


BINGHAMTON: 
Regni, Al, Orchestra 


BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor, and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 


Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 


Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffin and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 
Lafayette Theatre 
Wells, Jack 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 

CATSKILL: 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 

COHOES: 

Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 
till 

COLLEGE POINT, L. 1. 

Muchler’s Hall 

ELMIRA: 

Hollywood Restaurant 

ENDICOTT: 

The Casino 

FPISHKILL: 

Cavacinni’s Farm Restaurant, 
Edw. and Daniel Cavacinni, 
Managers 


HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
iN: 


HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre 
NGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 


a (Lester Marks) 
MAMARONECK: 
Seven Pines Restaurant 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
WE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 
Dance Hall 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Norman King Enterprises, and 
Norman King 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Paramount Theatrical Agency 
and A. & B. Dow 

Richman, William L. 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and Jerry 
Isacson) 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, 
Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Wheel Restaurant 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 

Loew's Rochester Theatre, and 
Lester Pollack 

Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 

SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
‘ADY: 
Top Hats Orchestra 
SYRACUSE: 
M:ller, Gene 
UTICA: 

Russeli Ross Trio (Salvatore 
Coriale, leader, and Frank 
Ficarro) 

VALATIE: 
Martin Glynn High School 
Auditorium 
VESTAL: 
Vestal American Legion Post 89 
WAVERLY: 
Iron Kettle Inn, 


Owner 
YORKTOWN HEIGHTS: 
Chalet Restaurant, and Eric 
Mier, Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


and Joseph 


John Conley, 


OHIO 


AKRON: 

American Slovene Club 
ALLIANCE: 

Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 

lewel’s Dance Hall 
CANTON: 

Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 

Cincinnati Country Club 

Highland Country Club 

Steamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 

Twin Oaks Country Club 
DAYTON: 

The Ring, Maura Paul, Operator 
ELYRIA: 

Palladium Ballroom 
GENEVA: 

Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 

Parks 

Municipal Building 
HARRISBURG: 

Harrisburg Inn 

Hubba- oo Night Club 
JEFFERSO! 

Larko’s Circle L Ranch 
LIMA: 

Allen County Fair Board, and 

Allen County Agricultural 


Assoc. 

Billger, Lucille 
MASS:LLON: 

VFW 
MILON: 

Andy's, aa Ackerman, Mgr. 
NEW LYM 

Fawn ~ ee 
PIERPONT: 

Lake, Rca Orchestra 
RAVEN 

eos” Theatre 


RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 


ILEDO: 
Blue Heaven Night Club 


Orchestra 
WAPAKONETA: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS: 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Peffley, 
Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBRIDGE: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 
VFW Post 165 


ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 


ASHLAND: 
Eagles Club 
VFW Home Association, 
Post 7654 


BADEN: 
Byersdale Hotel 
BEAVER FALLS: 


Sportsman's Bar, Rhythm 


and 
Room 
VFW Post No. 48 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN 
Big Run War Memorial 
Gymnasium 
BRADFORD: 
Evan’s Roller Rink, and 
Evan 
BUTLER: 
Castle Roller Rink 
McGrade. Marcella 
Nick's Inn 
Skateland 
CARBONDALE: 
Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
CENTERPORT: 
Centerport Band 
CLARITON 
Schmidt Hotel, 
Owner, Mr. 
FALLSTON: 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Auantic City Inn 
FREEDOM: 
Sully’s Inn 
GIRARDVILLE: 
St. Vincent's Church Hall 
HOMER CITY: 
Slovanian Club 
LATROBE: 
White Eagles 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, James, Orchestra 
Hortense Allen Enterprises 
Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH 
Club 22 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Proprietors 
READING 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROCHESTER: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 331 
ROULETTE 
Brewer, ie, Roulette House 
SHAMOKIN: 
Maine Fire Co. 
SIGEL: 
Sigel Hotel, and Mrs. 
Newhouse, Owner 
SUNBURY: 
Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
TARENTUM: 
Frazer Township Fire Hall 
Italian-American Beneficial Club 
Hall 
WHITNEY: 
Pipetown Hotel 
WILKINSBURG: 
Lunt, Grace 
YORK: 
14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, 
Proprietor 
Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- 
kinst, Proprietor 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


John 


and Mr. Harris, 
Kilgore, Mgr. 


Tillie 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NASHVILLE: 


Hippodrome Roller Rink 


TEXAS 


ALICE: 
La Villita Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Brown, Bobby, and his Band 
The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
Tinan, T., and his Band 
FORT WORTH 
Crystal Sotags Pavilion, H. #, 
Cunningham 
GALVESTON: 
Sons of Herman Hall 
PORT ARTHUR 
DeGrasse, om 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Hancock, Buddy, and his 
Orchestra 
Rodriguez, Oscar 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Avalon Ballroom 
Sutherland, M. F. 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Arena (America o 
Wheels) 
Nightingale Club, 
Davis, Prop., 
Manager 
BRISTOL: 
Knights of a 
NEWPORT N 
Heath, ae 
Off Beat Club 
Victory Supper Club 
ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompsoa 
and Louis Risk, Operators 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Fireside Inn, and John Boyce 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weckly 
West End Tavern, and A. B 
Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: 
Koehne’s Hall 
AVOCA: 
Avoca Community Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 
Beaver Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 
BLOOMINGTON: 
-McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 
Miller, Earl, Orchestra 
Peckham, Harley 
Sid Earl Orchestra 
BROOKFIELD: 
Log Cabin Cafe and Ball Room 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, Joh 
Galvin, Operator 
CUSTER: 
North Star Ballroom, and Joht 
Bembene 
Truda, Mrs. 
DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
MENASHA: 
Trader's Tavern, 
Trader, Owner 
MILWAUKEE: 
Moede, Mel, Band 
MINERAL POINT: 
Midway Tavern and Hall, Al 
Laverty, Proprietor 
NEENAH: 
Eagles Club 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 
Fox River Valley Boys Orchestt® 
REWEY: 
High School 
SOLDIER’S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken, Band 
STOUGHTON: 


and Geo, 
Jas. Davis, 


Battee, Owner 


and Herb 


Stoughton Country Club, Ds 
O. A. Gregerson, President 
TREVOR 


Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
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DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Club Nightingale 
National Arena 

Wheels) 
Star Dust Club, 
Proprictor 


(America on 


Frank Moore, 


20th Century Theatrical Agency, 


and Robert B. Miller, Jr. 
Wells, Jack 
ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE: 


Golden Nugget Club 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
#th State Recording Co. 
Kaneda’s Food, and Seishi 


Kaneda 
CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 


International 
ing Agency, 


Musicians 
Virgil Lane 


MANITOBA 


BRANDON: 
Palladium Dance Hall 


Book- 


ONTARIO 


AYR: 

Ayr Community Centre 

Hayseed Orchestra 
BRANTFORD: 

Silver Hill Dance Hall 
CUMBERLAND: 

Maple Leaf Hall 
GREEN VALLEY: 

Green Valley Pavilion, 

Lajoie, Proprietor 

KINGSVILLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 


Leo 


Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 
KITCHENER: 


Park Haven Lake Casino and 


Allison Brothers, Props. 
LINDSAY: 
Embassy Pavilion, and Peter 
Bakageorge 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Radio Station CHVC, Howard 


Bedford, President and Owner 
OSGOODE: 
Lighthouse 
OWEN SOUND: 
Scott, Wally, and his Orchestra 
ST. CATHARINES: 
Polish Hall 
Polish Legion Hall 
SARNIA: 
Polish Hall 
Polymer Cafeteria 
TORONTO: 
Crest Theatre 
Lambert, Laurence A., and Na- 
tional Opera Co. of Canada 
Mitford, Bert 
Three Hundred Club 


WOODSTOCK: «& 
Capitol Theatre, and Thomas 
Naylor, Manager 
Pellow, Ross, and Royal Vaga- 
bonds Orchestra 


Park Haven Lake Casino, and 


Allison Brothers, Props 
QUEBEC 
BERTHIER: 
Chateau Berthelet 
BERTHIERVILLE: 


Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 
Cardy, Manager 
GRANBY: 
Windsor Hotel 
MONTREAL: 
Gagnon, L. 
Gaucher, O. 
Gypsy Cafe 
pocene Hotel 
QUEB 
Conedion and American Book- 
ing Agency 
ST. JEROME: 
Maurice Hotel, 
Proprietor 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, 
Orchestra 


and Mrs. Bleau, 


and his Tipica 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Capell Brothers Circus 

Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 

Marvin, Eddie 

Wells, Jack 
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land, Thomas Gleason, 
set, Neil Marvel, 


Mel Hargrave, 
Al Metchick, Lois 


San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Steven D. 


A. Severino, L. 
Walter Spolar, 
Daryl C. Stines, 


Walter How- 
Murray. 
Ball, 


Con Smith, Clifford L. 
Roger Staton, Antonia R. Steffani, 
Jr., James C. Storie, E. Franklin 
Tabb, Eugene Toles, Frank L. Williams, 
Kent H. Stow, Gene C. Doss, Jack P. Edwards. 
Springfield, Iil., 
sell Kalb, Loren D. Rasplica. 
San Jose, Calif., 


Souze, 


Don Cox, 
Local 19—Otto Butchek, Rus- 
Local 153—Donald Hobson, 


Robert Klugel, Carl Richards, Victor Felicano, En- Adams, Phil Becker, Frank Corda, Richard Espino, 
rique Gomez, Juan D. Gonzales, William Hardin, Jose Gaonzales, Leonard Ramirez, Joe Ribardo, 
Mary Agnes Ah See, Andrew C. Anderson, Melvin Joe Triena, Barney Tucker, Jim West, Ray 


Aronson, Zeke Ayag, William Bardin, Paul Williams, Claude B. Wilson, Jr., Gladys Winther. 
Bracy, Warren L. Brill, Wm. Akaloka Brooks, Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Donald Bras- 
Norman Bylin, Jerry M. Carter, Ethan Caston, seur, Victor W. Brinkman, Chas. P. Chinchen, 
George M. Chames, Queen Cox, William T. Cul- Louis Wm. Farley, Jas. S. Hall, Orville M. John- 
ken, Hiram L. Davis, James Sawson, Phil Ford, ston, Alex Kruus, Vernon L. Lindo, John (Jack) 
Harry Gibson, Sylvester Gueveia, Avon Hansen, Long, Stewart McNaughton, W. Jas. Mighton, 
Baron Hartsough, Bernice Hood, Franklin E. Reinald Nochakoff, Jas. Robinson, John G. Van 
Hood, Richard N. Hopkins, Peter Nrones, Jack R. Evera, Don Varella, O. W. Hamilton Weller, 
Keagle, Robert Kinard, Roscoe Kingman, Leonard Wm. Westergard, Ernest White, Robert J. White, 
Leigh, Stanley A. Marszalek, Selwin McDaniels, Leonard Witterick. 

J. Franz Miller, Asher G. Montgomery, Robert A. Weshington, D. C., Local 161—Louis Muschell. 
Moore, Sylvia Neyler, Sannee Palmer, Russell L. New York, N. Y., Local 802—Humberto Morales, 
Pearce, Margaret E. Perkins, Eddie Pope, Filemon Frank Culley, Julien Preston Brown, Billy W. 
Ramirez, Clyde Robertson, K. /. Roth, Albert Bowen. 
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Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 





*Name 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 





New Address: 


FIRST 


MIDDLE 


LAST 





Street and No 


Zone. 


State 





City 


local No. 


Phone: __ 


_—. Instrument. 





*if new name, show former name here: 


Date 


Card No 











Old Address: 
Street and No 





City 


Zone 


State 





PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 





_~ 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 


After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 
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FEBRUARY, 1955 


‘THE NEW BALDWIN. 


@ Two full 61 note manuals, 25 pedals 


| @ Self-contained amplification — completely 
portable 


@ Standard controls 


@ 19 independent stops, four couplers, 
selective vibratos 


@ Traditional Baldwin tone quality 


e@ New modest cost 





Doe | 














ORGA-SONIC MODEL 40 


B A L D W ] N 1 The Baldwin Piano Company : 
4 1 Organ Division, Department IM-25 ! 
ANO COMPANY : Cincinnati 2, Ohio } 
Al | Send us O Home 0 nstitutional information on: 
PI Pees : ! & The new Model Baldwin Electronic Organ. ; 
Organ Division, Cincinnati 2, Ohio ! 5 Other electronic organs built by Baldwin. H 
! 5 Baldwin’s unique manufacturer-customer i 
BUILDERS ae ; Finance i 
BALDWIN GRAI PIAT 5 
ACROSONIC SPINET AND ORGANIZATION : 
CONSOLE PIANOS ae Oe ; 
HAMILTON STUD -IANOS ‘ 
BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ADDRESS. : 
1 CITY. ZONE___STATE. 4 


ORGANS 
ORGA-SONIC SPINET ORGANS 


ee 











Electronic Organ 
MODEL 45 


MODEL 4 





An innovation in organ building, 
almost unbelievable in versatility and 
scope of true organ tones, the new 
BALDWIN Model 45 commands an unusu- 
ally broad selection of stops in all four 
organ tone families—Diapason, Flute, 
String and Reed. Although self con- 
tained, requiring no special installation, 
the Model 45 is so designed that it can 
be used with Baldwin’s standard aux- 
iliary tone equipment where desirable. 
See this amazing instrument today! 





MODEL 5 


Is Financing a Problem? 


The Baldwin Piano Company will finance 
your purchase Of any Baldwin-built 
piano or organ. 

Thousands of churches are now taking 
advantage of this unique manufacturer- 
customer Finance Plan. 

For complete details ask your Baldwin 
dealer, or write us. 


NOW BALDWIN COVERS THE FIELD WITH FOUR SUPERB ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


...An Instrument for Every Purpose, Every Budget! 


pm rrr rrr nnn 
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‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT. 


can be found on page thirty-eight 
47” 





CHET BAKER 
First in both 
Down Beat and 
Metronome Polls. 


GILLESPIE 


Second in both 
Down Beat-and 
Metronome Polls, 


ROY ELDRIDGE 


Fourth in both Down Beat and 
Metronome Polls whe Clete aaauge Viwmfoer™ 


YEAR after year, the top poll winners are those 
artists who play a Martin ... the extra range 
SHORTY ROGERS trumpet. Isn't it high time you fried a Martin, 
Third in Metronome Poll; 
“>, Fitth_in Down Beat Poll. 


o 
*. 


too? 


m Vian 


For name of your nearest Martin dealer and free literature, 
The Martin Band Instrument Company, Elkhart, Indiana 





